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It’s Great to Be Back,’ Bush Declares 

Doctors Forgo Electric Shock Treatment for His Heart 
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Coeapdat by Oar Staff Fran Dapatdus ' 

WASHINGTON — Preadeot George 
Bush, in good spirits and desriy eager io get 
back to work, returned u> the^ White House on 
Monday after doctors decided against an 
electric shock procedure to stabilize his heart 
rhythm. 

“It's great to be back.” said Mr. Bush, 66, 
who returned io the Ovai Office in the mom- 
isgwearmgabeart-iD(mtorix)gdevice. u Back 
to work, back to wok." 

He spoke in the Rose Garden, less than an 
boor altar the White House announced that 
doctors bad decided to rdy on medication to 
treat his irregular heartbeat. 

Their decision to forgo cardioversion, the 
electric shock procedure, meant that Mr. 
ftnsh did not have to be sedated — a move 
that would have required a temporary trans- 
fer of power to Vice President Dan Quayle. 

At a medical briefing at the National Na- 
val Medical Center in Bethesda, Maryland, 
Mr. Bush's doctors said they believed that 
medication alone would deal with the atrial 
fibrillation he developed on Saturday white 


J. Lee, 3d said. “He’s not a guy who likes to 
lie around a room. But this, lean assure you, 
had no bearing on our decision to release 
him.” 

“This man really has no physical problems 
of any kind that we can detect other than the 
arrhythmia,” Dr. Lee added. 

Asked if canfiovorion was no longer ex- 
pected, Dr. Bruce Lloyd, the hospital’s chief 
of cardiology, said be hoped that with “con- 
tinued fine-tuning of the medication” the 
question would be moot 

Mr. Bush plunged into a full day of activi- 
ties Monday, including a meeting with the 
former Soviet foreign minister, Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze. 


^Needless to say, the president wanted 
out,” the White House physician. Dr. Burton 


Mr. Bush said, “Today if I want to, but Fm 
not sure I fed up to h yet” 

The White House press secretary, Marlin 
Fitzwaier, said Mr. Bush’s schedule Monday 
also included a meeting with President Paul 
Biya of Cameroon and an evening reception 
at the National Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Fitzwaier said Mr. Bush's condition 
would be monitored dosdy in the White 
House medical unit. 


Mr. Bosh said he was not concerned about 
his condition and did not expect changes in 
his hectic lifestyle or working pace —and his 
doctors agreed. 

“It’s not a major league rhythm distur- 
bance," Dr. Lloyd said. He expressed no 
anxiety about the president's resuming his 
normal work schedule. 

“This is a man with a perfectly normal 
cardiac function and anatomy,” added Dr. 
Allan Ross Of George Washington Universi- 
ty, wlm participated in treating Mr. Bush for 
atrial fibrillation. 

He said the condition inconvenienced Mr. 
Bush “only in the sense that he could not 
perform at his quite incredible physical peak 
lor his age.” 

Dr. Ross said the heart problem would in 
no way chang e Mr. Bush’s lifestyle, but “for a 
few days we're going to tiy to hold him down 
a little bit." 

The doctors said they did not know the 
cause of (he irregular heartbeat. 

“If we knew what triggered it, it would be 
an easy solution,” Dr. Lloyd said. 

Hie doctors stud that Mr. Bush’s heart 

See BUSH, Page 7 


President Quayle? No Thanks, Most Say 
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ESTABUSHEP IftST 

Kre mlin 
Signals 
Ceding of 
Control 

It Will Transfer 
Russian Coalfields 
To the Republic 

By Serge Schmemann 

Nr*- York Tuna Service 

MOSCOW — The Soviet gov- 
ernment on Monday officially 
transferred strike-bound Siberian 
coal mines to the Russian Repub- 
lic, marking a milestone in Boris N. 
Yeltsin's campaign to wrest eco- 
nomic and political controls from 
the central government, 

Mr. Yeltsin, president of the 
Russian parliament, told the legis- 
lature that the document transfer- 
ring the mines would take effect 
Sunday. 

The act was effectively the first 
major transfer of control over a 
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to file White Hoase. 


By Paul F. Horvitz 

International RerakL' Tribune 

WASHINGTON — By the time President 
George Bosh’s doctors decided Monday that 
an domic jolt would not be needed to calm 
his erratic heartbeat, it was too late to stop 
the political shock wave outride his hospital 
suite. 

Americans awoke to these front-page 
headlines: “President Quayle? Ability Issue 
Resurfaces,” “Health Scare Renews Anxiety 
About Quayle,” and “Tm O.K. — But How’s 
Danr 

Similar sentiment dominated the foreign 
press on the morning after the president’s 
second night in a hospital for treatment of an 
irregular heartbeat. Some currency brokers 
cited unease over the president’s health for a 
drop in the value of the dollar overseas. 

Mr. Bush’s selection of Dan Quayle, a 
relatively obscure politician with modest gov- 
ernment experience, to be his vice presiden- 
tial candidate in 1988 proved to be a political 
irritant during the campaign. UntO this week- 
end, the issue had remained largely benign. 

But on Sunday night. Mr. Bush’s spokes- 
man raised the possibility that presidential 
aoihoiity migbi be passed to Mr. Quayle for a 
short period if the president underwent a 


procedure, under anesthesia, to jolt his heart 
Back on its regular course. 

That proved unnecessary, but questions 
about the vice president persisted Monday. 
With half of all Americans deeming Mr. 
Quayle unqualified for the Oval Office, a 
main question was: wai Dan Quayle remain 
on the Republican ticket for the 1992 elec- 
tion? 

Returning to the White House. Mr. Bush 
defended Mr. Quayle, saying: “Hey, be has 
my fuD support, always has. And he’s doing a 
first-dass job.” 

Surveys show that not all Americans agree. 
According to a Washington Post-ABC News 
poll in February, 69 percent of Americans 
were not worried by Mr. Quayle serving as 
vice president and half believed that his selec- 
tion was not a mistake. But only 43 percent 
judged him qualified to lake over as presi- 
dent, and 49 percent found him unqualified. 

William Schneider, a political analyst, put 
the situation bluntly. Mr. Bash’s Alness, he 
said, had permitted some Americans “to 
think the unthinkable — that Dan Quayle 
could actually become president of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

“The public’s view,” Mr. Schneider said in 
a televised interview, “is that he doesn't have 


the maturity, the experience, the intelligence, 
the judgment to be president.” 

“The problem is that it is very hard for 
anyone to grow in stature as vice president,” 
be added. 

European analysts appeared equally un- 
easy. with press accounts of the president's 
illness focusing on Mr. Quayle. 

A caustic editorial in Britain’s liberal 
Guardian newspaper declared: “You cannot, 
fm- a second, talk of a new world order and 
pretend that J. Danforth Quayle is the man 
most fined to inherit it.” 

Mr. Quayle, now 44, was serving his second 
term in the U.S. Senate when Mr. Bush, then 
the rice preadeot, announced his selection 
for the vice-presidential nomination on the 
Republican Party ticket. 

As is commonplace, journalists massed in 
his home state of Indiana to pick apart the 
senator’s record. What they found was a man 
bom into a comfortable publishing family 
who had a poor scholastic record and seemed 
to favor golf over intellectual pursuits. 

Questions arose over his military record 
when it was learned that Mr. Quayle was 
permitted to serve in the I ndiana National 
Guard at a time Mien many of his peers were 

See QUAYLE, Page 7 


up A Cyclone Survivor’s Grief: He Let His Children Die So He Could Live 
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By Lena H. Son : 

Wasktngtm Poor Service 

BURUMCHARA, Bangladesh — Mubarrak 
Khatums too poor to own a radio, so he had no 
warning last week that a cydone would rip 
through this small town, destroying his home and 
wiping out his family. ' - 

By tbe time he and las wife realized bow high 
the tide had risen, they had no way to escape 
except by dnnbing onto their roof. But-as the 
water surged, the roof gave way under their 
weight, dumping Mr. Khmrin, his wife and three 
sons into the ament. 


His wif^ dutching their 18-month-old son, 
was quickly swept away. The two other boys, 3. 
and 5^ dung to Mr. Khatami's nedc. 

■They were holding me so tightly I could not 
lxea&e, n bcsaid,dK^ii^b^k tears. “Finally, I 
had to remove their hands so I could live. 

“Oh God,” he wailed, “I lolled my own sons, I 
Idled my own sens.” - • . 

Mr. Khatum, a salt merchant, survived by' 
w r a pp in g his legs around a coconut tree. He is 
among thousands who tost their homes and, in 
some cases, their families in this small town. 


about 55 kilometers (35 miles) sooth of the port 
city of .Chittagong. 

In this low-lying area known as Banskhali, the 
cydone that struck Bangladesh on April 30 with 
winds of 225 kflometec an hour (145 mites an 
hour) and six-meter (20^oot) waves is bdieved to 
have killed at least 30,000 people. Many of the 
survivors say they have given up looking for 
mating relatives. 

On the mainland, food and drinking water are 
scarce. On coastal islands — winch were hardest 
hit — some survivors say they have had nothing 
to eat or drink for days. 


The government has provided relief, but vil- 
lagers say it has been far less than is needed. Mr. 
Khatum and several others said they had re- 
ceived only two food rations and some drinking 
water since the cydooe hit. Wells have been 
contaminated by saltwater flooding. Nearby vil- 
lages do not have enough food to share with 
survivors here. 

“I wfll have to beg,” Mr. JChatum said. 

ViHagers who escaped with their families in- 
tact appear to consider themselves lucky. But 
here and in other coastal communities, thou- 
sands have been farced to search far shelter. 


“My house is gone. There are 14 people in my 
family” said Doboshona Kimara. an elderly 
woman who lived in a coastal area north of 
Chittagong. “We have no place to go” 

Her family and nearly 3,000 others have found 
temporary refuge at a crowded schooL Army 
soldiers have distributed rice there in lhe past 
two days, but the supply is running low. 

In Chittagong, airport b&3dinB and an adja- 
cent military base have been lot in shambles. 
Shopkeepers, drying their goods in the sun, say 

See CYCLONE, Page 8 


By Jackson Diehl ' ' 

Washington Port Senior 

: JERUSALEM — Sandr Arabia, 
Kuwait and other Arab Gulf states 
- may soon move to relax the eco- 
nomic boycott they have main- 
tained agamst Israel since its foan- 
daiion, Israeli officials and 
■Western diplomats reported Mon- 
day. 

. The liberalization, although it is 
expected to be limned in scope, 
would represent the first concrete 
response by the Arab leaders in the 
Gulf to appeals by the United 
States for confidence-building 
steps toward resolving the Arab- 
Isradi conflict. 

An end to the boycott was one of 

the principal, measures sought from 
Arab leaders by Secretary erf State 
James A. Baker 3d 'during three 
recent trips to the region. 

■ Israeli sources said that the rov- 
enunent erf Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir bad beai told that SandL. 
Arabia and Kuwait may move to 


diminate parts of . the “secondary 
boycott” under which Arab com- 
panies refuse to do business with 
companies from around the wodd 
• that have- business with 

Israel 

In particular, officials stud, the 
two Gulf states may caned the 
“statement of source” regulation, 
according to which foreign compa- 
nies trading in the Arab world must 
specify the origin of their basic ma- 
terials. 

The move would primarily affect 
U.S. and European conmames bid- 
ding for contracts m the postwar 
restoration of Kuwait, officials 
said. 

Israeli sources said they did not 
expect the Arab states to abandon 
their primary ban on trade with 
Israeli or business dealings with 
companies containing Israeli capi- 
taL 

Western diplomats said the 
change could be adopted as early as 
the weekend, at a meeting of the 


Gulf Cooperation Council, which 
groups Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
with the small er Gulf emirates. 

If realized, the step would coin- 
cide with another visa to the Mid- 
dle East by Mr. Baker. 

Israeli officials and same U.S. 
congressional leaders have recently 
expressed disappointment about 
the rdnetance erf Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait to back U.S. peace efforts 
following the Gulf war. 

Daring a tour of the region last 
month, Mr. Baker armonneed that 
Saudi Arabia would not participate 
m a regional peace conference he is 
trying to organize for Israel and 
Arab stales. ■ 

A Kuwaiti official was quoted 
Sunday as confirming that an eas- 
ing erf the boycott was under con- 
sideration. 

Reuters quoted the director gen- 
eral of Kuwaiti customs as saying 
the step would be taken because erf 
gratitude to the United States for 
its Bbaatiou erf Kuwait. 


On Monday, the Arab League's 
Boycott of Israel office announced 
that it had taken the Coca-Cola 
company off its blacklist of compa- 
nies banned because of dealings 
with Israel 

At the same time, however, the 
Damascus-based office added 110 
companies to its list, mdndmg 104 
in which the British businessman 
Robert Maxwell has financial in- 
terests. 

Mr. Maxwell owns two newspa- 
pers in Israel and has investments 
m other companies. 

to a separate development, it was 
announced Monday that President 
Lech Walesa of Poland would 
mak e an official visit to Israel on 
May 20-23. 

The PAP news agency did not 
gjve further details erf the trip, 
winch win be the first ever by a 
Polish leader to Israel 

Poland restored toll diplomatic 
relations with Israel in February 
1990 after a 23-year break. 


Kiosk 

Baker Will Make His 4th Postwar Trip to lhe Mideast 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Secretary of State Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Israel Mr. Baker said 


James A. Baker 3d said Monday that be planned to 
return to the Middle East on Friday in a continu- 
ing effort to setup a regional peace conference. It 
would be his fourth vista since the Golf war cease- 
fire was agreed to March 3. 

An aide said Mr. Baker’s itinerary would include 


Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Israel Mr. Baker said he 
planned to meet with Foreign Minister Alexander 
A. Bessmertnykh to try to coordinate plans for a 
Middle East peace conference. 

He said he still sought direct talks between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors as well as face-to-face talks 
between Israel and Palestinian representatives. 


NCR Finally Yields to AT&T in $7.4 BiDioii Takeover 


NCR Coqx agreed to be acquired by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for $7.4 billion in 
stock, ending months of difficult negotiations. The 


takeover, one of the biggest in recent years, will 
give AT&T, the long-distance telephone concern, a 
major thrust into the computer business. (Page 1 1 ) 


Saddam Hussein has re-emerged, 
with cheerleaders. Page 8. 

Norway is dostog m on two de- 
cades ra ddrate about whether to 
join the EC Page 6. 
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Cray faces a series erf challenges 
in supercomputers. Page IL 

BAS' reported a 25 percent 
plunge in profit for the first 
quarter. Page 13. 
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The Dollar 

In Him York 
PM 1.7317 

Pound 1.711 
Van 13825 
FF 5.8595 
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China’s English Lessons: Bad, but Bold 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

Rev York 71 m Sertke 
SHENGLI, China — It was time for a 
pronunciation drill in Chen Xinyu’s first-year 
English class, so the 45 junwr-trigh students 
salback on their wooden benches and gazed 
toward Ms. Chen and the blackboard. 

“Bose,” Ms. Chen said, painting to the 
word “both” an the board 
“Bose!” 45 young voices bellowed bade at 
the top of thar lungs. 

For fin American visitor prowSng English 
classes in the small schools of China’s coun- 
trysidc, such scenes' are common and gener* 
ate two powerful impressrais. The first is of 
the incompetence of the E nglish teachers: 
their, lade of training, abysmal pronunpatian 
and frequent inability to cany cm' even an 
elemen tary conversation in English. 

Yet the secondhand pertiaps more lasting, 
impression is lander that what s even more 
breathtaking than die incompetence is the 
ambition and boldness of trying to teach 
. EngKah in r ural Chinese, schools. 

China’s countryside is a world of its own; 
ftftereiffiteraiygwirigp w Bdai ^ 


dren do not graduate from elementary 
school where youngsters frequently have 
never seat a foreigner, much less conversed 
with care. Yet despite all the obstacles, En- 
glish classes arc virtually universal in Qima’s 
junior high schools. 

The da fltaga arc amply demonstrated in 
Ms. Gbeaj’s classroom in the poor village of : 
Shengli in Hubei Pndvince in centra] China. 

Ms. Chen studied English formally for just 
four months, and (fid not understand when 
this reporter — the first foreigner she had 
ever met — complimented her politely by 
saying, “Your English is very good.” 

Visits to Engl«h classes is several schools 
here and in NIngda Province in western 
China led to repeated encounters where En- 
glish teachen were stumped by questions like 

“How oW arc your and “Where did you 
learn’ your Engfishr 

Yet it seems cbnritdT to criticize Ms. 
Qien’s Fw g lwh j considering die is so eager to 
improve it that die listens each day to En- 
gfish-tooguage radio broadcasts from Beijing 
at 5:30 AM. and 8 P.M. The problem is not a 


lack of determination, bat a lack of opportu- 
nity to practice. 

S imilar problems face English teachers in 
rural villages throughout China. After China 
opened its doors to the world at the end of the 
1970s, the leadership pushed to make English 
compulsory in secondary schools. 

To meet the deroerate shortage of teachers, 
instructors of other subjects were sent to 
special training sessions — often taught by 
^pte ^uU l amagea k Jajjfi s h eiitier — 

or less. 

Standards have unproved steadily, and the 
shortage of English teachers is no longer so 
severe: Indeed, m cities and some rural areas, 
ekmeniaiy schools are beginning the teach- 
: mg of English as a compulsory subject 

“Some students don’t Eke English because 
after they leave school and go back to the 
countryside they mil have no way to use 
English.” said Hu Hmcbeng, 28, a t e ache r 
who was delighted to practice a few words 
with the first f oreign er she had ever encoun- 

See ENGLISH. Page 8 
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UP, UP AND AWAY — Sergei Bubka of tbe Soviet Union, who has reset the indoor world pole 
Tmtit record fow times this year, broke Ins outdoor mark Monday in Shizuoka, Japan, in tine 
season’s first major meet Earfier, Seppo Raty of Finland set a world javefin record. Page 19. 



Armenians say Soviet troops hare 

•de cla r e d war’ on them. Page 6. 

natural resource from the Kremlin 
to the Russian government after 
long struggles aud conflicting 
claims. Mr. Yeltsin has complained 
that Russia controlled only 16 per- 
cent of its resources. 

The Kuzbass coal basin in Sibe- 
ria is (he second largest producer of 
coal in tbe Soviet Union after tile 
Donetsk basin in the Ukraine, and 
half of the estimated 130 million 
tons it produces is high-quality 
coking coal that feeds a massive 
metallurgical complex in Siberia. 

Mr. Yeltsin also assumed the 
enonnons problems of the region. 
mrhiHing antiquated mines and 
run-down cities, which could well 
pose considerable problems for 
him down the road. 

But following immediately after 
the truce declared between Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev and 
leaders of nine republics, including 
Mr. Yeltsin, the transfer seemed to 
foreshadow a new pattern of pow- 
er-sharing between the central gov- 
ernment and the increasingly asser- 
tive republics. 

Mr. Yeltsin also announced that 
he had readied agreement with 
Vladimir A Kryuchkov, the head 
of the KGB, toe Soviet security 
agency, to form a Russian KGB. 
Details of ibe division of responsi- 
bilities were not immediately 
knows, but the agreement marked 
another step in toe devolution of 
powers by the central government 
to the republics. 

The Russian parliament also 
opened debate on toe creation of 
an executive presidency, for which 
elections are scheduled June 12. 
Mr. Ydtsin is exported to win 
hantfily, though a livdy race is 
shaping with toe candidacy of Ni- 
kolai L Ryzhkov, the former Soviet 
prime minister. 

The transfer of tbe coal mines 
was first made public last week 
when Mr. Ydtsin traveled to toe 
Kuzbass coal fields of central Sibe- 
ria and announced the arrange- 
ment in a May Day speech. 

The miners, who have been strik- 
ing since March 4, welcomed toe 

See MINERS, Page 8 


East Europe 
Despondent 
Over Exports 

By Stephen Engelberg 

Rev York Tunes Service 

WARSAW — For years, the na- 
tions of the Eastern bloc grumbled 
that Moscow’s arcane system for 
trade with its allies was httie more 
than a swindle. Just give us a 
chance to sell our goods for cold 
hard dollars, they insisted, and w'e 
will {how you who comes out 
ahead. On Jan. 1, they goi thdr 
wish, and they have rued the day 
ever since. 

Chi New Year’s Day, Comecon, 
the Soviet-led trading bloc, 
scrapped much of its system of bar- 


A Hungarian maker of awfio sys- 
tems is a casualty of ibe new East 
European trading order. Phge 22. 


ter trading and began dealing on-a 
hard-cuirency basis. 

Now, exports from the region's 
nascent capitalist economies to 
Moscow have collapsed. The Soviet 
Union has said it does not have tbe 
dollars to pay. Imports from the 
Soviet Union, aside from ofi and 
natural gas, appear to be down 
sharply. 

“lhe Soviets are unwilling or un- 
able to pay— that is the crux,” said 
Lazio Lang, an economist at the 
Central European Research Center 
in Budapest. “What they want is to 
squeeze out as much net hard-cur- 
rency income from Eastern Europe 
as posable." 

Beef, sparkling wine, even thou- 
sands erf tons of slaughtered geese 

See BLOC, Page 12 
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Mobilizing Against Cholera , Brazil Is Winning First Skirmish WORLD BRIEFS 


By James Brooke 

,Y«n*' York Times Senior 

TABATINGA, Brazil — In this garrison lawn on 
. the upper Amazon, the country appears 10 be winning 
■the first round in the battle against a deadly invader: 
cholera. 

- . Mobilizing a navy hospital ship, a local army hospi- 
' tal and helicopter-borne teams of medical and sanita- 
,don workers, the govermnent has limited the number 
of cholera cases to 10 since the first was identified a 
month ago. 

At this trinadonal junction, there have been no 
deaths among the patients — five Brazilians, four 
Peruvians ana a Colombian. 

/-The incidence of cholera here is comparable to its 
incidence in places far from its Peruvian source. In the 
jsame period, 10 cases were found in the eastern United 


States, none of them fatal; tight were persons in New 
Jersey who ate home-cooked crabmeat illegally im- 
ported from Ecuador. 

Three months after Peru reported the first cholera 
outbreak in the Americas in this century, it remains 
the hardest-hit nation in the hemisphere. Although 
hospital admissions in Lima have slowed to 50 a day. 
the overall toll is 175,000 people stricken and 1.258 
deaths. 

Colombia and Ecuador have reported several dozen 
deaths apiece. Chile has reported 35 cases, all but a 
few In Santiago, the capital and largest city, and all 
nonfatal. 

Brazilian health officials avoid predicting that they 
can keep cholera bottled up in Tabatmga. a river 
outpost two time zones west of Brasilia, the capital. 

“If we relax our work, cholera could explode.' 1 said 


Major Francisco Tavora of the army's medical corps. 

As the thick beige waters of the Solim&es River 
flowed near the garrison hospital. Major Tavora. its 
director, speculated that the Amazon's huge volume of 
water dilutes the bacteria, rendering than harmless 
downstream. 

“Don’t look at the Amazon as a carrier but as a 
highway for carriers." be said of the steady traffic of 
flat-bottomed boats, cargo vessels and double-decked 
passenger craft. 

Indeed, health authorities say the regional source of 
the cholera bacteria is 485 kilometers <300 miles) 
upstream at Iquiios, Peru, a metropolis of 350.000. 
There, in what many Brazilians fear could be a preview 
for Brazil's chics, cholera is sickening 60 people a day 
and has killed dozens. 

Manaus, capital of Amazonas State in Brazil, is 


vulnerable as a result of similar conditions: poor 
sewerage, lagoons of stagnant water and a population 
of 1 imfioa. Also at risk are Brazil's large coastal cities 
— Recife, Salvador and Rio de Janeiro. 

“Only fan percent of our households are connected 
to the city sewerage system." said Antonio Evandro 
Mdo de Oliveira, the city health secretary in Mariiius. 

Health officials in Manaus, fearing the first out- 
break of cholera there since 1856, have raised the 
chlorine content of municipal water, stocked up on 
antibiotics and rehydra don salts, and bombarded the 
populace with leaflets, posters and television an- 
nouncements about the the disease. 

Last week state officials announced that they would 
start using an experimental French vaccine in Manaus 
that is believed to offer 80 percent protection. 


3d Suicide in Korea 
Sets Off New Protest 


! SEOUL — New anri-gpvem- 
■ ment demonstrations erupted 
Monday after a detained labor ac- 
[• tivist jumped to his death from a 
-■ hospital window to protest the fatal 
! beating of a student by the police. 
> Gashes involving hundreds of 
; people broke out in Seoul. Pusan. 
"Taegu and several other cities, wit- 
• nesses said. 

The Yonhap News Agency said 
that 54 political prisoners began a 
hunger strike at a Kwangju prison 
to protest the death of Kang Kyung 
Dae, a student who was beaten 
with metal pipes by riot police, on 
April 26. 

State television said that the ac- 
tivist, Park Chang Soo, 30, fell 20 
met era (65 feet) from a window at 
Anyang Hospital, south of Seoul, 
as be shouted anti-government slo- 
gans. It was the third protest sui- 
cide against Mr. Kang's death. 

As the crisis in South Korea con- 
tinued to deepen, the influential 
newspaper Dong-A Dbo and a pri- 
vate radio network reported Mon- 
day that President Roh Tae Woo 
was considering dismissing Prime 
Minister Ro Jai Bong and reshuf- 


fling his cabinet to contain the po- 
litical damage. A presidential 
spokesman denied the reports. 

Mr. Roh has become a target of 
protests because of hard-line tac- 
tics against dissent. He had been 
been criticized for corruption scan- 
dals that have sapped confidence in 
the government, and for the coun- 
try’s rising inflation and lackluster 
economy. 

Justice Ministry officials said 
that Mr. Park, a union leader at 
Hanjin Heavy Industries, was 
jailed in February for labor law 
violations. They said he was admit- 
ted to the hospital Saturday with 
head injuries sustained after he 
bumped into a prison wall while 
playing bafl. 

Newspapers quoted a nurse as 
saying that Mr. Park was found 
dead m the hospital yard on Mon- 
day morning. He had been on a 
hunger strike to protest Mr. Kang’s 
death, newspaper said. 

Prosecutors said they would con- 
duct an autopsy to determine the 
cause of death after dissident 
groups and fellow unionists said 
that Mr. Park might have been 
murdered. 
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Students at Kyoagmm University near Seoul, demonstrating Monday in memory of another protester who killed himself last week. 


Court Cases Put Bhutto and Party on Long-Term Disability 


Z By J. Michael Lithan 

New York Times Service 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — Five years after she 
triumphantly returned from exDe to rec laim the politi- 
cal mantle of her father and lead the Socialist Party he 
founded back to power, the former prime minister, 
Benazir Bhutto, is trapped in a political limbo and her 
party is tmred.in defeat 

Miss Bhutto's suspension, from politics remains a 
strong possibility, according to a variety of analysts, 
pending the outcome of corruption and other criminal 
cases against her and her husband in special courts 
appointed by President Ghulam Ishaq Khan. 

Court proceedings began in September and are not 
expected to be completed for months. People in the 
Bhutto camp, as well as many other political observ- 
ers, view them as politically motivated 

Miss Bhutto's imprisoned husband, Asif Ah Zar- 
dari. faces a series of criminal charges despite being 
acquitted Sunday of defrauding a state bank. He still 
faces trial on more serious charges, including kidnap- 


ping and murder. Under Pakistani law, a murder 
conviction is p unishab le by death. 

Miss Bhutto’s father, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, was exe- 
cuted for treason by a martial law court in 1979 after 
his appeal for clemency was turned down by President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq. 

Miss Bhutto's Pakistan People's Party has sunk into 
near irrelevancy since its crushing election defeat by a 
conservative Mamie coalition in October. It now 
holds oily 46 of 217 seats in the national parliament 
and no longer even controls the provincial assembly in 
Sind, its traditional stronghold. 

(Pakistani security forces barred supporters of Miss 
Bhutto from welcoming her on Monday when she flew 
home from a three-week tour aboard, Reuters report- 
ed from Karachi.] 

The attention Miss Bhutto has devoted to court 


down, and it’s working, ” said Amina Priacha, a lawyer 


party who’ve spent time injaflJ 


aid Amina Priacha, a lawyer If Mr. Zardari is found guilty cm criminal charges 
for Miss Bhutto's party and a longtime associate. “It’s and files an appeal as expected, his cases would 
a trauma not just for her but for many people in the probably drag an for years. 


Opinions are divided among political experts on the 


Ishaq Khan dissolved the Bhutto government an intentions of the gnvrn -nmm tTn proyrn tj pg the cases. 


Aug. 6, citing a host of charges ranging from corrup- 
tion to misconduct and abuse of power. Prosecutors 


Same believe that convictions of both Miss Bhutto 
and Mr. Zardari are a virtual certainty, given the 


bmrftera^. 17 charges against her and mem- 

^^roper hiring of thousands of government Bhutto incfaeck by dangling the possibility of a 


Presentation of evidence against Miss Bhutto began ^^= n ° UtComc “ retnrn for facr P° lilical 
in September and has been completed in two of the co 2?t7~~™' 


cases. Miss Bhutto has ariced for additional time to 
study the government’s cases; consequently, no deci- 
sions have yet been handed down. Presentation of 


Ether way, according to several Western diplomats, 
her options will remain very Hnriled. 

“If s not unlike the way they handled her father,” a 


hearings in recent months, and her failure to rally her evidence in the other cases could require six months or diplomat said, referring to Pakistan’s powerful mili- 

(Kwiritnl fnltnomlvlliivl invHMMvditiral CtnlMV anil Limninalir aataMiahma..! u D.tl. v fhnn 


dispirited followers behind any dear political strategy, 
has greatly hindered her party from reorganizing into 
an effective opposition. 

“The government strategy is to keep her bogged 


longer to complete. 

A conviction in any angle case would bring an 
automatic seven-year suspension from political office 
under the Pakistani constitution. 


tajy and bureaucratic establishment “Rather than 
deal with a political problem with political means, 
they are using a very selective application of the law, 
which is much easier in tins country." 


China Gives No Sign of Compromise on U.S. Ties 66 Rebels 


United Press International 

BEIJING — A senior U.S. offi- 
cial pressed Chinese offidals Mon- 
day to cooperate od human rights 
ana other disputes inflaming anti- 
China sentiment in Congress, but 
he was told that improved relations 
required progress “from both 
sides.” 

Undersecretary of State Robert 
M. Kiramiu received the warning 
from the Chinese foreign minister. 
Qian Qichen, during meetings 


aimed at winning Chinese conces- 
sions to head off sanctions being 
considered in Washington.. 

Relations between the United 
States and China are at their lowest 
since the Chinese crackdown on the 
democracy movement in June 
1989. with a gathering coalition of 
congressional critics pressing fra 
measures to punish Beijing on a 
range of conflicts. 

Mr. Kimmitt, who arrived Sun- 
day as the highest-ranking U.S. of- 


ficial to visit Beijing since Decem- 
ber 1989, met Monday with Mr. 
Qian, Deputy Foreign Minister Liu 
Huaqiu and Tong Zniguang, a dep- 
uty minister of trade. 

U.S. officials declined to com- 
ment on Mr. Kimmitt’s talks, but 
sources familiar with their content 
said he briefed the Chinese on the 
disputes and asked them to cooper- 
ate with the Bush administration in 
resolving them. 

“He was trying to convey to 


them the realities,” a source said. 
“He gave them a first-hand account 
of the array of concerns in Con- 
gress. and asked how to work to- 
gether." 

Mr. Qian, giving no sign of com- 
promise, told Mr. Kimmitt that 
while Beijing attached “great im- 
portance” to relations with Wash- 
ington, it had already made “great 
efforts to restore and improve" 
them, the official Xinhua news 
agency reported. 


Sources said the talks were cor- 
dial and contained nothing unex- 
pected, other than Chinese expres- 
sions of concern for the health of 
President George Bush, who was 
hospitalized over the weekend for 
an irregular heartbeat 
One source said that Mr. Kim- 
mitt “basically said we’ve got prob- 
lems, we can and should work on 
the problems, we should move 


Killed in 
Kashmir 


By Steve Cofl 

Washington Past Service 

NEW DELHI — In the bloodi- 
est border incident since Kashmir's 
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No Direct Evidence of 1980 Talks 
On U.S. Hostages, Bani-Sadr Says 


By Walter Pincus 

Washington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — Former 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr of 
Iran has acknowledged that he has 
no direct, specific information 
about the meetings or individuals 
involved in what he said were secret 
contacts between Reagan-Bush 
campaign aides in the months be- 
fore the 1980 presidential election. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr was speaking dur- 
ing a viat to Washington that coin- 
cided with a resurgence of interest 



in allegations that promises of 
money or arms from Reagan-Bush 
intermediaries persuaded the Irani- 
an government to delay the release 
of 52 American hostages until after 
the election. 

In an interview, Mr. Bani-Sadr 
maintained that the secret agree- 
ment be said was reached between 
unidentified Reagan-Bush aides 
and a group of Iranian politicians 
delayed the hostage release. He 
said the agreement also led to his 
being forced out of power, and to 
“fanatics,” including Hashemi 
Rafsanjani. the current president, 
taking control of Iran’s govern- 
ment 

The agreement Mr. Bani-Sadr 
said, represented a political ded- 
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Jimmy Carter. He could not ex- 
plain why US- Iranian relations 
remained broken after Mr. Reagan 
rook office, but asserted that “se- 
cret contacts” had continued. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said that although 
Iran's armed forces in early 1981 
“were really in bad shape" because 
of the Iran-Iraq war, be knew of 
only one shipment to Iran of Amer- 
ican-made military spare parts 
while be commanded his country’s 
armed forces during the first six 
months of that year. 

But although be said weapons 
had been delivered to Iran in July 
1981 — a month after be was re- 
moved from office and fled the 
country — he could not describe 
where, when or the quantities in- 
volved. 

The allegations of a deal to delay 
the release of the hostages, which 
first surfaced in the mid-1980s, 
have been investigated by journal- 


ists and congressional committees 
in the past because the hostages 
were not released until the day of 
Mr. Reagan’s inauguration, and 
because of evidence of at least one 
Israeli shipment of US. spare parts 
to Iran in 1981. 

Beyond that, however, nothing 
has been proved other than that 
many Iranian middlenen were of- 
fering namcroas deals relating to 
the hostages to the Carter admmis- 
tration and Reagan campaign. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr, who was in 
Washington to promote a book an 
Iran and its with the Unit- 

ed Slates, also alleged that Mr. Car- 
ter encouraged and approved the 
decision by President Saddam Hus- 
sein of Iraq to invade Iran in Sep- 
tember 1980. Tire invasion marked 
the start of the Iran-Iraq war. 

“I firmly believe that is the case," 
Mr. Bani-Sadr said. He said Mr. 
Carter encouraged the attack to 
pressure Iran to free the hostages. 

Lloyd Cutler, who was counsel 
to president at the time, denied the 
allegation. The invasion came “as a 


complete surprise to Carter," Mr. 
Cutler said Sunday. “It was a dis- 
appointment to all of us because a 
stopped what we considered fruit- 
ful negotiations and made every- 
thing that much harder." 


Bogus Policemen Take Gold 

The Associated Press 

BARBERINO DI MUGELLO, 
Italy — Four bandits poring as 
policemen stopped a private securi- 
ty van along a highway near Flor- 
ence On Monday, shot and wound- 
ed a guard and fled with a shipment 
of gold with an estimated value of 4 
billion lire (S3 million), the police 


Along with Chinese repression of 
domestic dissent, among the most 
contentious issues are reports that 
China is selling missiles to Third 
World nations and attempts in 
Congress to withdraw China’s pref- 
erential trade status or link it to 
human rights concerns. 

The withdrawal of most favored 
nation trade status could cost Chi- 
na bDl ions of dollars in lost exports 
to the U.S. market 


George Delacorte, 
Philanthropist, 
Dies in N.Y. at 97 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — George T. De- 
lacorte, 97, the founder of Dell 
Publishing and a philanthropist 
who gave miUions to embellish 
New York City with fountains, 
statues, theaters and schools that 
bear his name, died hoe Saturday. 

Mr. Delacorte made his fortune 
pub lish i ng everything from penny- 
a-wond mysteries and romances to 
comic books — Mickey Mouse, 
Woody Woodpecker and Bogs 
Bunny — to the serious novels of 
Kurt Vonnegut, James ClavelL 
James Jones and Irwin Shaw. 

But his name became chiseled 
into the consciousness of New 
Yorkers as the man who gave them 
the Delacorte Cock, Delacorte 
Fountain and Detaoorte Amphi- 
theater in Central Park and, at Co- 
lombia University, tire Delacorte 
Professorship in the humanities 
and the Delacorte Center for Mag- 
azine Journalism. 

Mr. Delacorte was born in New 
York Gty and attended Boy’s 
High. He went to Harvard before 
switching to Columbia, where he 
was graduated in 1913. 

His most popular contribution 
to New York Gty may be the Al- 
ice-in- W ond crl and statue, which 
he placed in what he called “the 
finest spot in Central Park" in 
1959. 


an uprising against India more 
than a year ago, Indian troops shot 
and lolled at least 66 separatist 
guerrillas crossing from Pakistan 
mto the Kashmir Valley, Indian 
officials said Monday. 

Indian security forces posted 
along the disputed northern Kash- 
mir border with Pakistan surround- 
ed several hundred guerrillas Sun- 
day night and early Monday 
morning and opened fire on them 
from three sides, the officials said. 
A large cache of weapons allegedly 
supplied by Pakistan were recov- 
ered near the bodies of the slain 
guerillas, they said. 

The incident comes at the end of 
a week of unusually heavy artillery 
and automatic weapons fire be- 
tween Indian and Pakistani troops 
across the Kashmir border, where 
three wars and countless skirmishes 
have been fought since the two 
countries achieved independence 
44 years ago. 

New Delhi and Islamabad have 
traded accusations about tire bor- 
der incidents, but there are no signs 
of any new military mobilization in 
the area. 

The Indian-controlled Kashmir 
Valley, a picturesque former tourist 
haven now rant by guerrilla warfare 
and a harsh crackdown by Indian 
troops, has been a site of upheave! 
for 17 months with no agn that the 
conflict is lessening. The State's 
Muslims seek separation from In- 
dia, with some guerrilla groups ad- 
vocating total independence and 
others pushing for a merger with 
Pakistan. 

India claims complete sovereign- 
ty over Kashmir while Pakistan 
urges that the population be al- 
lowed to decide its future in a 
plebesdte. Since the latest revolt 
began, India has suspended dvQ 
tews and deployed thousands of 
troops in an unsuccessful attempt 
to defeat the guerriDa&. 

India blames Pakistan for fo- 
menting the unrest Kashmiri gp&- 
rilk leaders acknowledge that they 
receive arms, training and sanctu- 
ary from Pakistan 


Moscow Cautious on New Israeh Ties . * 

MOSCOW (Reuters) - The Sowt Union snd Monday thai in did.*'’ 
see the reMOiation irf dtpkunaxic tics uv essential I to the success ;pf Fod^ • 

Minister Alexander A. Bessmertnykh* ground-breaking vwf to hr* 

Ul TteForagn Ministry spokesman, ^ J 

question of restoring lies, broken over the AraMsrawi war. avp^ « _ 

of the general peace process i in the ^ 

Israeli officials sav the visit by Mr. Bessmertnykh. . 

visit by a Soviet official since the nipturc of Wp r_. 

toward their resumption. But they refuse to wy whether any Operate*,. 
expected dteringthe trip. Mr. Bessmertnykh wit visit Israel oq Friday , 
pajtaT a Middle East tour that will also indude Syria. Jordan and Ejj^ 

Hun Sen Seeks Cease-Fire Observers 

BANGKOK (Reuters) — Prime Minister Hun &n of Cwnbudit^ \ 
proposed that neutral foreign observers monitor the cease-fire betv^, . 
govCTnment's forces and the Khmer Rougc-dommMcd jjwti^ ^ . 

aU jnT’ report monitored here Monday. Phnom Mi's official pt, • . ■ 
agency. SrK said Mr. Hun Sen bad written lu djettaioA W f»- 
^^ary-general, Javier Pircz de Cuellar, and Indonesian and Ft** » .■ 
Sfi^Ewying that the presera* of observers acceptable to hotii sk ■ 
vwuM open the way for a rormai cease-fire under UN cuntiul. The** • 
fire, tbenrsi in 12 Years of warfare, came mto effect on May I. hate* 
sides accused the other of immediately voting tL ‘ ■ 

In a separate report, the agency quoted Mr. Hu n Sen te tdl^ ’ 
visiting ^sraatoTjohn F. Kerry. Democrat of Ntesadwset^ - 
Phnom Penh was willing to allow any groups or indmduab mto Cam* ^ 
ffia m verify that there were no more Vietnamese troops rnthe cowan f 

Talks on Northern Ireland Delayed! I 

LONDON (Reuters) — A new round of Northern Ireland p ifr c A B 

has been postponed at the last minute because of a dispute wv V 

future negotiations should be bdd, British officials said Monday, M- m 

Britain's Northern Ireland secretary, Peter Brooke, was t o^g* X 

brought together political leaders for ralks in Belfast on Tuesday 
of an initiative to end 20 years of political violence in the m 
dispute over the site of alater round, due in June, forced atioagS V M 
British officials said politicians did not want to go ahead ■ 

day's talks until the venue of the next round had been setllM.il 
scheduled more bilateral talks to tiy to end the d eadlock 
s igaftflrd i Hat talks might have to be held on the European . 
resolve the dispute. 

Mrs. Mandela Is Accused ofCovroB^^^ 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) — Prosecutors summed up 
day against Winnie Mandela, chargi n g she played a teaduttj^Hi 
kidnapping and beating four young men and gave false eyideh^^Bci 
up her actions. 

Mrs. Mandda and two co-defendants are charged with 
assault «n«t ki dnap ping. The state alleges the three abducted 

men from a Methodist Church home in December 19S8 and beat B (W fl 

Mis Mandela’s home. One of the four was later killed; Mrs. MtaBftlB S M 
former bodyguard was convicted of the death. The chkf prosccti Si 3V 
SwaneooeL said Mrs. Mandda’s alibi that she was out of town ot I^BdB .V 
of the beatings was not true. W w 

“It is submitted further that her false evidence and alibi strengthen tk 
state case," he told Justice M. S. Susmann. “She took part is the asNtt^ 
and in fact played a leading role. Consequently it is submitted that she , I 
should be convicted as charged." Mrs. Mandela is the wife of the depw // f> / i 

iwidw of the African National Congress, Nelson Mandela. ,1“” ' ‘ 

For the Record 

Pt cs Mcnt Franfois Mitterrand of France arrived in Moscow on Mm- . 
day for a day of talks with President Mikhail S. Gorbachev that me 
expected to focus on Middle East peace efforts and conventional am 
cuts. f&Hter) 

Queen EBzabeth Hand her husband, Prince Philip, will begin an official 
visit to the United States on May 14, Buckingham Palace said Moafc) 

The queen is scheduled to make an unprecedented address before a jaat 
session of Congress on May 16. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

Algerian air traffic controBos plan a 48-hour strike Tuesday aw 
working conditions and faulty equipment, a union leader said. (AFP) 
The priratdy owned Bangkok Airways Co. is planning to offer sftricc 
from the Thai capital to Rangoon and to the Angkor temple complex n 
Cambodia. fAffJ' 
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me Battle: A Potentially L uaradve Quest to Bury Toxic Waste 
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By Steve Lohr ' 

jVw Fant TW&ifti • - 

DAYTON, Texas — Here on The 
verdant coastal lowlands cf Texas, 
alitdeAttowncon^anyiKprasom^ 
one of the most nsky, politically 
sensitive and potentially lucrative 
gods in American business today 
1 — a permit from federal and state. 

authorities to bu2d a Jmgc hazard- 
" ouvwasie disposal site. 

Beneath the rice fields, 30 miles 
(SO Jalnmeters) from Houston, 
Hooter Environmental Services 
Inc. ;ranlS-to boy tone waste in 
mammoth caverns carved into a 
salt dome more than 60 hbUkxl 
yean old. The subterranean salt 
formation Is so large dot were it 
above mound it. would dwarf 
Mount Everest; the length of each 
proposed- waste-storage cavern - 
. would be taller titan the Empire 
- State Budding- 

. Regulatory deaxmee for a large 
project She Hunter's, is the holy 
grafl of the J25-biBion-a-year waste 
services industry. Only a couple 
such permits have been granied in 
the lint few yean, rune for salt- 
dome sites. 


. Hm uer'sstoiy is partly that of an 
cxtrafndfcary corporate gamble, of 
ar 


... em- 
ployees and animal revenue of 
fflflre th an- $100 nriflkm, yet sold 
everydmig to pursue the salt-dome 


**£■ 


reward foe Hunter could be 
Analysts place the value 





of tite permit the company is seek- 
ing at perhaps 5500 milKon^ give n 
the see of titeproposed prqect and 
its potential' pitatabDity. By con- 
trast, the total valne-of Hunter's 
tiwes today is about $50 mflhodtt. 

“If you make it, the payoff on . 
this project is very, very large in- 
deed/’ said J. Anthony Forstmazm, 
a professional investor and a Hhut- 
er backer. 

. The Hunter case also deals with 
an issue crucial to the national de- 
bate about disposing of hazardous 
waste in a way that does not dam- 
age the envi ronm ent or pose health 
risks to people Kvingnear-^sposal 
sites. 

And finally it is a stay of the 
rough and tumble of local politics 
as seen in a costly campaign to uy 


to wrfWn w state poEtidaas and . 

las spent nearly 55 nnlliOTm^ 
years on lawyers, and lobbyists 
alone, and ite costs are meunfing. 
Nowhere is tbe toxic- waste issue 

more diarply drawn than in Texas. 
Because of its big oil and chemical 
wHrctTT«s the state is by .far the 
biggest producer of time _ waste, 
gmen tfeng mort than 20 pacattt' <rf 

thf inrnMl nationwide total of 270 

miTKon tons. 

Most slates have becrane more 
reluctant to allow new toxic waste 
sites in recent years, and several 
have tried to emb imports of oot- 
of-statc wasic. Such attitudes are. 
scarcely surprising given the tccoo- 
waste industry's history of prob- 
lems, both unforeseen and ignored. 
The Environmental Protection 
is concerned that the “not- 
poEries adopted 
by states raise the prospect of a 
avil war of scats over hazardous 
waste. . . 

“Sling, new disposal facilities is 
one of the most difficult challenges 
pofiticafly," said the administrator 
Of the tmvirauneniaT Protection 


Agency, WHBam KL Eeffly. “But 
few the sake of the environment, we 
must face up to tiring derisions. 
Each state must be proportio na tely 
responsible for assuring safe, high- 
quality disposal capacfcy” 

The political climate in Texas, a. 
state with a repuution jto giving 
business a free hand}- shifted 
in November when Aim 
a Democrat, was elected . 
governor, promising a “new Texas” 
with tougher envircmmental stan- 
dards. 

Until tinea. Hunter seemed wdl 
on 'm way toward getting its per- 
mit. It had began the process more 
than two years earfier, preparing 
roomfuls of leduxkd documents, 
with arizens’ grams in 
d gymnasiums, ana lob- 
>Iiriaans and officials. 
Now, the governor's office is occu- 
pied by a person who twice during 
her campaign stumped in Dayton, 

’ at tacking rtp* T Timtwjiliiii 

She has harshly criticized the 
Texas Water Commission, which 
would grant the state permits, say- 
ing the commisrion is too lenient, 


and she has pledged that things wfll 


io man will hazardous-waste 
facilities be rammed through the 
permit process over the objections 
of local communities,” she de- 
clared. 

Hunter’s permit application is 
set to go before the commission this 
summer in hearings that amount to 
a public trial. Testimony and delib- 
erations wiH|Hobablyt^ months. 
The Hunter proposal has also been 
caught up in a legislative fight in 
Austin, tie state capital. 

The governor is pushing legisla- 
tion that would result in a morato- 
rium on toxic- waste permits for a 
year or so until strict rules are de- 
veloped. 

The company’s lobbyists have 
pressed hard to change phrasing in 
the bfll so that Hunter's permit 
hearing could go «h«»d imtwa? the 
EPA ix the water conmristion de- 
ckles that new rules tailored for salt 
(tomes are required. Hunter suo- 



si on soon. 


Hunter has hired a small army of 
wdkxxmected lobbyists, lawyers 
and image polishers. 11)9 include 
Robert S. Strauss, fanner cfcamnan 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and his Austin law firm of 
Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & 
Feld; Lee Biggart, former chair- 
man of the Water Gxmmstion;. 
and HS1 & Knowhon Ino, one of 
theiiation'slar^pubficrdations 
firms. 

The company’s executives say 
they have not made any financial 
contributions to politicians. “This 
is a permit business far us now," 
said Oliver A. Kimberly Jr, Hunt- 
er's chairman “And the risk WG 
face is 100 percent political." 

The project's opponents say they 
are not unimpressed by the scope 
and the expense of Hunter's cam- 
paign of persuasion. “They haven’t 
missed a political move;" said 
James Blackburn of Blackburn & 
Carter, a Houston environmental 
law firm opposing the project 
ets.” 

storage has 
generally successful 
oil and gas, with more than 
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Raccoon-Borne Rabies 
Alarms New York Area 


1^00 storage caverns in the United 
States. leakage has not been a 
with the handful of aeo- 
ns coming from blowouts of 
corroded pipes. 

As part of their argument for the 
domes' impermeability, enthusiasts 
•print to the nuclear bomb tests 
conducted in the Tatum salt done 
in Mississippi in the mid-1960s. 

The gowanment was suspicious 
that the Soviets were cheating on 
the test-ban treaty by detonating 
atomic bombs deep m Siberian salt 
caverns, beyond detection. 

To see if such blasts could go 
undetected, the Atomic Energy 
Commission set off a five-kfloton 
nuclear device in the Tatum dome 
in 1964. The bomb was small be- 
side today’s 1,000 kDoton bombs 
but still mighty enough to do what 
one might expect to be a fair 
amount of damage to the salt waDs 
of a hole in the ground; the atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima was 
15ki]otons. 

The explosion showed 19 on 

seismic monitors and created a cav- 
ity 100 feet in diameter. Bui the salt 
formation, the testers said, did not 
leak radiation. Later, the govern- 
ment set off a second bomb in the 
Tatum dame. 

Since 1972, (be federal govern- 
ment and Mississippi authorities 
have conducted yearly tests of the 
drinking water in the area and 
found no indication of radioactive 
leakage from tin dome, the Energy 


Department says. The Soviets, it 
late determined, woe not testing 
in salt dames. 

Many experts say the (tomes 
should be equally resistant to leaS- 
age of hazardous wastes. And the 
Tatum-dome example is what con- 
vinced several Hunter executives 
and investors of the advantages of 
salt-dome storage. “That’s what 
really sold me," Mr. Kimberly said. 
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Shooting by Police Sparks Melee in Washington 
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Reuters - - 

WASHINGTON — Disturbances erupted in 
a racially mixed neighborhood of Washington 
after ajpofice officer shot a Hispanic man who 
the ponce said pulled a knife wmle being arrest- 
ed. 


>lwlir r • N Vt r The shooting Sunday setoff afiv&hoidrstone 

mwciTi 1 ■ . . . iv. ' and bottle-throwing rndee three miles (five Iri- 

‘ ~ ; tometers) from the White House, drew hun- 
dreds of people to tlie streets and resulted inld 
police mpmes, footing and eight arrests, the 
police said Monday. 
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The suspect, Darnel Enrique G6mez, 30, war 
reported m critical cmiditiou Monday after 
■ stugeiy for a grinshot wound in the dust 
The incident was the first outbreak of large- 
scale ethnic or racial viokneein theUA capital 
since the assassination in 1968 oflhetiviLoghts 
leader , tiie Reverend Martin Lnther IGngTr. 
triggered rioting by blacks, who make up a 
riniority of Watim^ton’s populatksL ' 
ITtewiBcesridtheinditostartcdmaDaik 


arrests of two other men on charges of disorder- 
ly conduct 

With one wrist handcuffed, Mr. Grinez 
broke loose from the grasp of a female police 


said that the officer ordered him to drop the 
knife but tint Mr. Grinez lunged toward her 
and dud she shot him once in me chest 
Conflicting accounts of the shooting includ- 
ing one that the man was shot after bong 
handcuffed, quickly spread through the neigh- 
borhood, whose racially mixed population m- 


By Widliam Glaberson 

New York Tuna Service 

RIDGEFIELD, Connecticut — 
For the first time in decades, a 
strain of rabies that is a danger to 
people is moving across a broad 
swam of New York City suburbs, 
and health officials say tbe disease 
is beaded toward the paiks, streets 
and sewers of the city itsdi 

Because rabies' is always fatal in 
humans if untreated, the outbreak 
is creating «)«*m among health of- 
ficials, pet owners and others 
throughout tbe region. 

The outbreak is stirri ng fears of 

a Karlnt hy w ild animals Him me. hy 

a raccoon on a bicyclist that oc- 
curred here on April 25. And it is 
reviving images from tbe middle of 
tins oezumy when rabid dogs could 
be seen in tbe streets of soefc major 
rides as Los Angeles, Houston rad 
New Yoik. 

.In places Eke this comfortable 
town north of New York Gty, 
where dogs run bee, nearly every- 
one has a cat and raccoons usoatiy 
go unnoticed, rabies has become a 
preoccupation that health officials 
say is Ekely soon to sweep across 
the region. 

Hds outbreak of the virus, which 
■Marika the brain, is primarily car- 
ried by raccoons, who (^ transmit 
it to cats and dogs, other animals, 
and directly to peoplt 

Although dwellers of New Yoik 
Gty often consider themselves im- 


mune from nature’s perils, health 
officials say the arrival of rabies in 
the suburbs means that the virus 
will almost certainly sweep across 
the large raccoon pnulatm of the 
city and on toward Long Island, 
where there have not yet been con- 
firmed cases. 

Raccoons often slip into the 
backs of buses or trades and many 
health officials say that is probably 
why the virus is traveling faster 
than had been predicted. 

In New York Gty, raccoons Eve 
in se were and feed off garbage. Al- 
ihough precise counts do not exist, 
offie&k say the city cannot avoid 
the virus — the five boroughs may 
have, they say, the greatest density 
of the usually nocturnal animak of 
any area of the state. 

*T think ifs inevitable,” said the 
city’s deputy commissioner for en- 
vironmental health, Pamela T. 
Miller. “It’s just a matter of a few 
weeks or a few months." 

Philadelphia, where the first ra- 
bid raccoons appeared in 1989, has 
already diown how rabies can af- 
fect niban hfe. In the latest of sev- 
eral recent human exposures, a cat 
there lunged, apparently unpro- 
voked, at a woman and an 8-year- 
old boy last month. 

Robert G. Levenson, FhEadd- 
phia’s director of disease control, 
said be has now recommended that 
residents in some areas of that city 
cany sticks to ward off rabid ani- 
mals. 
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Cathay Pacific now introduce 
CX25 1/250 as a daily non-stop 
service between Hong Kong and 
London, Heathrow. With our daily 
flights to Gatwick and twice weekly 
service to Manchester, we now offer 
direct flights to 3 destinations in the 
UJC So not only do we ensure you 
arrive in better shape. We make sure 
you do so at your convenience. 
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Bush Should Slow Down 


George Bush's irregular heartbeat may 
not be tied to the pressures of his job and 
those he visits on himself, but the news that 
he suffered atrial fibrillation while jogging 
near Camp David surely serves asa remind- 
er of the uncertainties of life, not least life at 
the top of the mountain. You can catch a lot 
of lightning up there. No man in America is 
more exposed politically to sadden runs in 
the economy, the whims of foreign policy, 
and rapid shifts in public opinion. 

A mere two months ago, the president was 
riding the crest of a decisive military victory. 
His approval rating reached an astonishing 
90 percent, ami even his opponents seemed 
to nave conceded him the 1992 presidential 
election. Now the news is Med with the sad 
plight of the Kurdish refugees, dismal unem- 
ployment statistics and depressing evidence 
that turmoil in the Soviet Union has slowed 
progress toward arms control 

Reversals of presidential fortune are 
hardly new. President Ronald Reagan's 
popularity plunged 20 points when it was 
learned that he had trial to trade arms for 
hostages. But President Bush brings to the 
normal worries of his job an almost abnor- 
mal faith in the virtues of perpetual motion. 
He plays tennis, throws horseshoes and 


fishes, often one right after another. He 
virtually lives on Air Force One. 

This pace has not always served him well. 
Late last summer, after Saddam Hussein 
invaded Kuwait. Mr. Bush refused to aban- 
don a scheduled vacation in Maine so that 
he would not be a prisoner in the White 
House, as Jimmy Carter appeared to be 
during the hostage crisis. So he played golf 
in the rain, every day, literally running from 
tee to green, and when be got back to 
Washington be soon lost control of the 
budget debate and began saying silly things 
like “Read my hips” 

His irregular heartbeat has already in- 
spired renewed interest in Vice President 
Dan Quayle’s qualifications. Yet those wor- 
ries are only part of a larger concern about 
vulnerability — not the vulnerability or the 
presidency itself, but of those mortals who 
occupy it The White House, as usual, has 
tried to be reassuring, and one aide went to 
great lengths to tell reporters that Mr. Bush 
bushy worked on his briefcase materials in 
the helicopter that took him to the hospital. 
But it would be even more reassuring if Mr. 
Bush heard a different refrain, the one 
about moderation in all things. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Reforming Health Care 


Americans have taken the first step to- 
ward a fun dame ntal reorganization of health 
care. Under the pressure of recent events, 
large majorities of them have become con- 
vinced that the present system is working 
extremely badly and that it is going to get 
worse. They have not yet taken the second 
step — they have not decided what to do 
about it. There is nothing approaching a 
national agreement so far. But at least the 
choices are now pretty dear. Thai’s progress. 

Evidence of serious malfunction is mount- 
ing fast The latest fragment is research 
showing that nearly a quarter of every dollar 
spent on health care goes into the hugely 
complex and unwieldy administrative appa- 
ratus that bandies payment 

The day before that study appeared, the 
federal government ordered an investigation 
into the unexpected surge of spending for 
Medicaid, the program that provides care for 
some (but by no means ail) of the poor. This 
year the federal contributions alone will 
probably overshoot the budgeted $40 billion 
by another $10 billion. The budget director, 
Richard G. Dannan, protested that the pro- 
cess cannot tolerate shocks of that magni- 
tude. He echoes the reactions of thousands of 
employers. A recent survey of health insur- 
ance at large and medium firms shows that 
the cost to these companies rose 46 percent 
from 1988 to 1990. At the same tune, 33 


million people have no health insurance at 
afl. One out of five children has no reliable 
access to any medical care. 

Both the government and private insur- 
ers began to apply cost controls in a serious 
way in the late 1980s. But costs rose faster 
in the late 1980s than earlier in the decade, 
the Congressional Budget Office points out 
in a new study. Restraining costs is much 
hflrrW in the United Stales than in coun- 
tries with uniform national policies or a 
single national health system. To get better 
control the CBO offers a series of sugges- 
tions. Subtracting a flat deductible from aQ 
insurance payments would remind patients 
that care isn’t free. Other possibilities in- 
clude requiring all doctors and hospitals to 
follow a uniform schedule of charges for 
services, and imposing enforceable limits 
an spending, regionally and nationally. 

Going to a closely controlled health sys- 
tem will mean certain sacrifices, the CBO 
adds. It will probably mean less research, 
longer waits before new technologies reach 
the patient, and limits on people’s choices of 
doctors and treatmmts. Bui without major 
changes, medical costs will take a steadily 
growing store of people’s incomes, and more 
Americans will be left without insurance. 
Those are the choices — not just for Con- 
gress or for the insurers but for the country. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Signs of the Times 


“It’s easy to tell which kids are the 
Americans and which are not," reports a 
young woman who has spent her post- 
college year teaching and traveling in Eu- 
rope. “Look at the signs on their clothes. 
The Americans don’t advertise." 

The non-Americans flaunt hats, sweat- 
ers, sweatshirts and jackets emblazoned 
with colorful slogans written in English. 
Well English with a certain spin on it 
In Italy, visitors have spotted a pullover 
that declares: “Best Montana. Costum this 
season.” A woman’s white jacket pro- 
claims: “The American System.” In Prague,, 
a woman with two little boys in tow behind’ 
her wears a hunter-green poncho decorated 


with this legend in huge letters: “New Pla- 
toon, N.A.C.C., Style Function.” 

Other travelers report sighting “New 
York, City, UiLA, In Cash Concept-" And 
at the coffee shop in the Vienna airport 
last weekend, a Czech-speaking girl wrig- 
gled out of her backpack to disclose the 
back of her bright red sweatshirt, display- 
ing an animated astronaut-mouse and the 
label “Mickey Action!" After the Cold 
War, the appeal of democracy is obvious. 
So is the appeal of free expression and 
capitalism. All three seem evident in these 
garments flaunting what could be de- 
scribed as English, after a fashion. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


China and Cambodian Peace Shadows Over Sooth Africa 


Two decades of bitter fighting have left 
Cambodia shattered. The five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council have 
painstakingly forged a plan to bring peace 
to Cambodia. But the wild card in the plan 
- is the Khmer Rouge, the Chinese-backed 
faction whose murderous ways turned the 
Cambodian landscape into killing fields. 

It will strike many people as ludicrous that 
the Khmer Rouge are even included in the 
peace process. But no plan is realistic that 
exdudcs the Khmer Rouge. The trick wfl] be 
to contain and disarm them . Doing that and 
keeping them at the bargaining table is pri- 
marily Beijing’s responsibility. 

The UN approach seeks to neutralize the 
Khmer Rouge and shift the Cambodia con- 
flict from a military contest to a political 
one. Last fall the four warring factions 
accepted in principle the UN peace plan, 
which calls for a cease-fire, an interim UN 
administration and free elections. The four 
factions are to meet in Jakarta this month to 
resolve residua] differences on the plan. 
That they had better do, and quickly. Time 
is playing in favor of the Khmer Rouge. 

Beijing is the Khmer Rouge’s lifeline, sup- 
plying as much as $80 mOlion annually in aid 
to the guerrilla face. Under the UN plan, 
Bering would be under an international obli- 
gation to stop resupplying. P ulling out from 
the deal would be contrary to [China's] geo- 
political interests in having a neutral Cambo- 
dia to the south. Beijing must at least extract 
from the Khmer Rouge the concessions nec- 
essary to deter them from resorting to their 
bloody ways. A watchful and deman ding 
patron is the best, perhaps the only, way to 
keep the Khmer Rouge inline. 

— Los Angeles Times. 


Violence sweeping townships is not only 
threatening negotiations between govern- 
ment and African National Congress bot 
undermining overseas investment in South 
African industrial shares. The deepening 
political gloom is casting shadows over the 
market at a time when foreign interest in 
blue chips was being rekindled. 

The tanned has made it even more diffr- 
oilt for foreigner to assess the swiftly chang- 
ing South African scenariOL There is a certain 
petulance at the past-reform happenings in 
South Africa among some in the forefront of 
the anti-apartheid movement overseas. The 
demise or apartheid has robbed the world 
cl one of the great moral crusades of our 
time, leaving many people bereft rebels — if 
not revolutionaries — without a cause. An 
example is the continuing moves in the 
United States to block South Africa’s ac- 
cess to tire International Monetary Fund in 
order to mam tain some “leverage" over 
Pretoria even if President George Bush 
should decide to terminate sanctions. 

This reluctance to let go of apartheid by 
some of its antagonists reflects a need to use 
it as an emotional crutch for floating anger. 
Some an the left vent their frustration by 
attacking Mangpsuthu ButheiezL Others are 
loath to admit to the resurgence of tri balism 
underlying part of the violence (while at tire 
same time heralding the upsurge of national- 
ism in Eastern Europe). Tribalism is seen by 
many radical academics as a weapon used by 
reactionaries to beat tire ANC. 

Tra n sitional phases are always unsettling, 
but the current violence will have to come to 
an end soon if overseas perceptions are not 
to be adored fra- years to crane. 

— Business Day (Johannesburg}. 
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OPINION 


A Capital With Old. Tales for New Germany 


W ASHINGTON — Next month Germans 
make a strong political statement about 
the identity of their new union. They will choose 
to move their parliament and executive branch to 
the bustling metropolis of Berlin or keep the 
government in the Rhineland village of Bonn, 
what image will the Germans choose, and why 
should the rest of the world care? 

World capitals often gain that honor through 
osmosis or accretion, owing more to serendipity 
or to transportation, trade and urbanization pat- 
terns than to political will. But even then, capi- 
tals influence and reflea the personality and 
standards of their nations. 

Would France be tire same governed from 
Marseille? Would the American experience and 

In Berlin’s mists and forests and 
around every street corner a 
ghost icaits to shake your Jumd- 

character be different if the Capitol building had 
been erected in German town. Pennsylvania, as 
Vice President John Adams wanted? Or in Tren- 
ton, Princeton or Baltimore, transitory sites of 
the Continental Congress? 

Or tire City of Brotherly Love? Philadelphia 
would be the American capital today if mutinous 
soldiers had not come upon the comfortably 
installed Continental Congress in session there in 
1783 and demanded their long overdue pay in a 
menacing manner. The Washington spirit existed 
before Washington. Congress decamped and be- 
came a nomadic wanderer rather than deal with 
the republic’s first budget deficit. 

A bitter fight between North and South over 
the rite of tire future Federal Town seemed to end 
with Adams’s tie-breaking vote for the austere 
precincts of Germantown in 1789. The vote was 


By Jim Hoagland 

unraveled by parliamentary maneuvers, and a 
quiet deal was struck over brandy and cigars. The 
South accepted Alexander Hamilton's national 
debt scheme. HamBion delivered the voles to 
carve a site out of the wilderness around the 
Potomac for Federal Town. 

So geography counts. In “Jerusalem", his com- 
pelling study of how that city shaped the Jewish 
religion andT nation over 2.000 years. Amos Eton 
observes that Jews long had too much history 
and not enough geography. (Before June 1967. 
that is.) Germans can make the opposite com- 
plaint. Their history as a united nation is brief; 
their geography is extensive, as brood as it trad* 
to be to encompass the German tribes. 

Tire June debate in the Bundestag appears 



e mpir e 

stay in Bonn, the quia university town and 
birthplace of Beethoven chosen by Konrad Ade- 
nauer in 1949 as Germany’s “provisional capi- 
tal” and as a physical symbol of the break that 
tire new West Goman sure was making with the 
very past that Berlin encompasses? 

Bonn, like Washington, is process and deal- 
making, except that Bonn is relentlessly effi- 
cient- Boon’s advocates aigne expense — it will 
cost at least $10 billion to move to Berlin — and 
convenience as reasons to stay on the Rhine. 
Adenauer’s villa ge is the symbol of tire demo- 
cratic, prosperous, rational Germany that rose 
from the ashes of 1945. 

Berlin is substance, ideas and raw energy. 
With the wall gone, tire Cold War contours of the 
city melt rapidly. The balance of history and 
ipfay has shifted in recent weeks to favor 
as Germany’s political center, warts and 
afl. Or, more to the point, because of tire warts. 


Other Europeans worn that shifting the capi- 
tal far to the east will shake Germany loose from 
its Western mooring and weaken its Me in the 
European Community and NATO. 

But another gco-psychological argument pre- 
vails; Federal legislators and bureaucrats, who 
have spent little time in the former East Ger- 
man areas since unification, need to be con- 
fronted by the deepening sense of crisis in the 
east. (The proven ability of U.S. leaders to 
tolerate the ghettos on their doorsteps in TV ash* 
ington suggests that things may not work out 
exactly this way. but it is a persuasive argument 
in tire German debate now.) 

Others worry that siting the government m 
Berlin will develop a uste by Germanv’s new 
rulers for the past glories of Prussian militamm 
and of the imperial era that began in 1871. But 
their encounters with Berlin's past should nave 
the opposite effect. 

They wifi serve as cautionary tales, recalling 
how brief and disastrous were ’Germany's bids 
for domination of others. In Berlin's ousts and 
forests and around every street comer there is a 
ghost waiting to shake your hand. 

One brushed my sleeve recently in the mag- 
nificent Pergamum museum in eastern Benin, 
which bouses Greek. Roman and Baby Ionian 
antiquities hurriedly hauled back in the IbvOs 
to establish Berlin as the imperial eaual of Paris 
and Loudon. But the museum to bouse them 
was not finished when tire empire disappeared 
20 years later. A guide quietly explains that the 
museum was only finished in the 1930s and 
riven to the state by a Jewish family — whom 
the Nazis then persecuted. 

This is the political resonance of history. A 
Germany in which legislators assemble in Hit- 
ler’s Reichstag birildmg and confront that past in 
a visible, visceral way is likely to be a more 
reflective, better Germany. 

The Washington Post 


Docile Media Hawked ike Official View of the War 


OSTON — The American press 
takes pride in courageous scroti- 


B 

try of those who hold power. Today 
the press should be summoning up 
tire courage to look at itself. 

Sdf -examination is urgently needed 
in oar busness after our performance 
in the Gulf war. Most of the press was 
not a detached observer of the war, 
much less a critical rare. It was a daque 
plauding the American generals and 
fitkaans in charge. 

In tire press I include television, its 
most powerful component now and 
tire most egregious official lapdog dur- 
ing the war. For the most part the 
networks simply transmitted official 
images of a neat, painless war. Or 
wrasc pul a gjkss ofmdependem cor- 
roboration on those false images. 

And they were false. The officials 
told us belatedly tint rally a tiny 
parentage of all those explosives 
rained on Iraq were actually like tire 
images we saw: bombs neatly zipping 
down tire chimneys of military tar- 
. No one could have guessed that 
i the utterly unskepticai press. 

Nor could most Americans have 
understood, from their press, that 
the allied bombs were destroying the 
civilian infrastructure of a modem 
society. Early on, reports from 
Baghdad said that that city of 4 
million was without electricity, run- 
ning water, sewage. But the Ameri- 
canpress hardly noticed. 

There was scarcely a mention o- 

can journalist I saw who wrote con- 
sistently about those casualties was 
Cohn Campbell of The Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution. To most of the 
press it was as if Iraqis did not matter 
— as if they were not fuDy human. 

Perhaps tire most dangoous short- 
coming of the press was its failure to 
keep asking whaler the war was nec- 
essary or wise. Once tire bombing 


By Anthony Lewis 


started, that fundamental political 
question was mostly put aside. 

A savage attack on the perfor- 
mance of me press in the war appears 
in tire May issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. It is by the editor, Lewis H. 
La pham, ami is entitled “Trained 
seals and sitting ducks." 

“The bombardment of Baghdad 
began on Jan. 17," Mr. Lapham 
wntes. “and withm a matter of 
hours (he newspaper and television 
correspondents abandoned any dam 
or pretension to tire power <rf inde- 
pendent thought ... The televised 
magus define d the war SS a game, 
and the militar y command is Riyadh 
was cartful to approve only those bits 
and pieces of film that sustained the 
illusion of a playing Add (safe, 
bloodless and abstract) ..." 

Mr. Lapham takes a conspiratorial 
view of President George Bush’s 
whole performance from the time 
Iraq invaded Kuwait last August. He 
suggests that the president decided 
almost at once to go to war, in rader 
to control oil prices, revive the U5. 
military budget and divert attention 
from economic recession at home. 

“Bat none of these happy events 
conld be brought to pass,* he writes, 
“unless a credulous and jingoistic 
press could convince the American 
people that [Saddam Hussein] was a 
villain as monstrous as Adolf Hitler, 
that Iris army was all but invincible, 
that the fate of nations (not to men- 
tion the destiny of mankind) trem- 
bled in the balance." 

And that is what the press did, Mr. 
Lapham charges. The administra- 
tion well understood that the media 
couldn’t afford to offend the pro- 
foundly conservative sympathies of 
their prime-time audience, and so it 
knew that it could rely on the media’s 


complicity in almost any deception 
dressed up in patriotic costume. 

The L^ham article is hyperbolic. 
But it includes much that should make 
editors, repor te rs and columnists think 
about what they did during the war — 
and consider whether it was indeed 
credulous and jingoistic. 

Of course tire press was at a terrible 
disadvantage in its on-site coverage 
Of tire war. The military, br ’ * “ 
with long American tradition, 1 



Watch RTACTION in Action, Courtesy ol Tehran 


W ASHINGTON — On the 
shelves of a few libraries 
around the United States, and un- 
doubtedly also in the archives of the 
KGB, is a remarkable collection of 
books entitled “Documents from 
the UJS. Espionage Den." These 
flimsy paperback volumes, now 68 
in all contain tire raw CIA and State 
Department cables seized by Irani- 
an militants when they overran the 
U.S. Embassy in Tehran in 1979. 

The most sensitive CIA cables 
had been shredded into confetti by 
the embassy staff, only to be recon- 
structed. strip by strip, by the indus- 
trious Iranians. 

The Tehran documents triggered 
some news stories when they began to 
surface in the early 1980s, but few 
people nowadays even seem aware 
that the collection exists. Which, in a 
way, is unfortunate. For they are, 
quite simply, sensational reading — 
as dose as most of us will ever get to 
sitting in the office of a CIA station 
chief and perusing his files. 

Open these volumes and out tumble 
real-life spy stories: how tire CIA re- 
cruited Kurdish agents in 1979 to 


By David Ignatius 


work against Ayatollah Khomeini; 
how it sent a deep-cover agent to con- 
tact AboJhasan Bani-Sadr in Tehran; 
bow CIA operatives charted the grow- 
ing Red Amy presence in Afghani- 
stan on the eve of the Soviet invasion. 
It’s all told in cable traffic — almost in 
the style of an epistolary novel. 

Then there is the fun of puzzling 
out cryptonyms. SGSWIRL is obvi- 
ously the polygraph, RTACTION is 
dearly one of the CIA’s code names 
for itself, and ZRWAHOO seems to 
involve procedures for distributing 
sensitive information. But can 
NVBLAZON really be code for the 
United States of America? 

□ 

1 first began reading the Tehran 
documents three years ago. when I 
was beginning research on a new spy 
novel I was amazed at what they 
contained — the raw cables seemed 
like a Rosetta Stone for anyone inter- 
ested in bow an intelligence agency 
worked overseas. When I found se- 
lected volumes on sale at the Nation- 
al Intelligence Book Center on K 
Street I snapped them up. 

The details I will discuss in this 
piece already have been pawed over 
by the intelligence agencies of .several 
dozen countries. Still, 1 am going to 


leave out agents’ true names and 
some other operational details. 

What is priceless in these volumes 
is the small details. They convey the 
fed of a case officer’s job, and tire 
mundane and sonre tiroes inane de- 
tails that command much of his at- 
tention. One always suspected this — 
the essential silliness of some of what 
passes fra intelligence work — but it 
is interesting to see it confirmed. 

The operations described in the 
Iranian documents include an at- 
tempt to develop a rdationship with 
an Iranian code-named SDLUREJ, 
who has since been identified by the 
Iranians as none other than the Kho- 
meini intimate (and later Iranian 
president) Bani-Sadr. 

For tins sensitive task, the agency 
sends in a very experienced case offi- 
cer posing as a businessman named 
Guy W. Rutherford (also known 
the alias William Foster), who is i 
ing agricultural equipment for a 
Pennsylvania company. 

“Rutherford's" instructions, if he 
needs to contact the U.S. Embassy 
during this dangerous mission, are to 
dial one of four embassy numbers, 
ask for extension 1106 or 1133 and 
identify himself as George Johnson. 
That gives him. on this mission alone, 
three code names. 

“Rutherford" did indeed visit sev- 
eral times with Mr. Bani-Sadr and 
apparently offered him a stipend of 
at least SMXX) a month — just four 
months before he became president 
of Iran! “Rutherford” lays out in one 
memo an elaborate scenario for de- 
veloping Mr. Bani-Sadr as a CIA as- 
set noting on the negative side that 
"disclosure of a clandestine relation- 
ship with us would probably end sub- 
ject's political career." 

WeU, yes. Even though Mr. Bani- 
Sadr was never recruited. the mere fact 
of unwitting CIA contact apparently 
did him in. His poll tical career came to 
a rather sudden stop when the Iranian 
militants pieced the shredded docu- 
ments bade together and realized that 
the person code-named SDLURE was 
Lhdr president. In fact, reading these 
cables you can’t help but think that die 
Iranians nay have a point in their 
paranoia about the CIA. 

A reader or the Iranian documents 
is reminded what a dreadful time 1979 
was for the CIA. It was not simply the 


collapse of American influence in 
Iran. The Soviets were on their way 
into Afghanistan that year. 

One volume of the Iranian collec- 
tion is devoted to Afghanistan, and 
it is eerie to read an October 1979 
Cl A cable outlining the newest tech- 
nique for assessing the growing So- 
viet military presence in the suburbs 
or Kabul: "A ROUGH COUNT 
WAS MADE OF YOUNG SOVI- 
ETS PLAYING VOLLEYBALL 
ON THREE COURTS IN THE 
BLOCK 5 AREA. ABOUT 300 SO- 
VIETS WERE COUNTED." 

Of more current topical interest 
are the CIA’s frantic attempts in 1979 
to recruit Iranian Kurds to work 
against Ayatollah Khomeini. This 
might seem a tricky task, given the 
widespread anger among the Kurds 
at what many felt was their seduction 
and abandonment a few years before, 
in a 1974-75 covert campaign by the 
shah and the CIA against Iraq. But 
memories at the agency were appar- 
ently short A secret 1979 CIA study. 
"The Kurdish Problem in Perspec- 
tive." doesn't include any serious dis- 
cussion of the 1975 flap. Perhaps it 
was too sensitive. In any event the 
agency presses forward in 1979. 

CIA bases in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles pursue emigres. The CIA con- 
tacts a former asset code-named 
SDTHROB1. but after polygraphing 
him concludes tartly that he is “A 
MAN WHO HAS RATHER CON- 
SISTENTLY ADVANCED HIS 
OWN INTERESTS" and would not 
"GO OUT OF HIS WAY TO AD- 
VANCE THOSE OF NVBLAZON." 

A cable from the director dated 
Sept. 28. 1979. offers this stark dis- 
cussion of how to play the Kurdish 
card against ' 


Definitely a two-edged sword situ- 
ation. To their credit station chiefs 
come across as levelheaded chaps 
who are willing to shoot down dumb 
proposals from headquarters. Con- 
sider this response from the Ankara 
station to the above cable: 
“STATION FEELS THAT ANY 
COVERT ACTION EFFORT TO 
UNK SOVIETS WITH KURDISH 
MINORITIES IN IRAN OR, BY 
EXTENSION. IN TURKEY, IN 
ORDER TO BE CREDIBLE 
WOULD HAVE TO BE BASED ON 
HARD SUPPORTABLE EVI- 
DENCE OTHERWISE OUR EF- 
FORT MIGHT ONLY SERVE TO 
HEIGHTEN SUSPICIONS OF 
USG INVOLVEMENT IN THIS 
AREA. WE COULD COME OUT 
THE LOSER IN THIS DEBATE. 
TO DATE STATION HAS OB- 
TAINED NO INFORMATION 
THAT WOULD BE USABLE IN 
COVERT ACTION CONTEXT." 


The writer, author of the novel 
"SIRO." is foreign editor of The 
Washington Post, from which this 
comment has been adapted. 



rarespondents from the front except 
for small, controlled pools. More- 
over, the public was in no mood to 
hear complaints from the press. 

But the control and the censor- 
ship, outrageous as they were, can- 
not excuse the compliant unques- 
tioning attitude of much of the 
American press. The media glorified 
war and accepted its political pre- 
mise. thereby forsaking the indepen- 
dence and skepticism that justify 
freedom of the press. 

The New York Times. 


OIMaltbus 

By Flora Lewis 

P ARIS — The killer cydcse 

hit Bangladesh was Rot sou eu^ , 
a!. The went vS death fend dean*, 
non is lemfying. but flood and fa. 
■illation arc famUiv. tenon 'fa kf 
area w hivh has been the ebssteeiafa 
pie of Molthus’s iheonfradentshtL 
The silted mouth of the Gang* K 
extreme!* fertile. The land suppmt, 
people generously in good tans, v 
they proliferate to the very brink* 
sumvabihiv. Only raemftfat, qqfc 
expectable natural disasters put ft** 
limit on pofrolafKM trow ' 
much at that. In 1990 the. . . 
was reported at I IS mtfboq. fa 
it was 88.7 million, so the faernat 
was of nearly 30 million fa only # 
vears, despite emigration. 

That kind of demograpoy oe t 
territory smaller than Cambofev 
(7.5 million inhatriunttl, with fitfe 
development, guarantees utter pm. 
errv. which fa turn assures wttoera. 
biliiv to the whims of nature Thai 
life on the brink. p 

What is new is that the wold cm 
no longer just resign itself to suffer, 
ing on such a scale, accepting bad 
the most abysmal poverty (fiaqgfit 
desh is the rounb-poorM rota te 
after three in Africa) and dieaeterjfe. 
inevitable “arts of God." , -j 

It used io. The British . 

Clainl Cockbum wrote that 
the prize fra dullest hoidlhu 
week as a young editor cm The 
of London with "Another Earti 
in Peru, Not Many Dead." That 
little over half a century ago. 

Smug indifference to im*sn*% 
man distress can no longer be * ' 
sophisticated or wiuy. Ted 
has sensitized us in two ways, 
communications; tdeviston and 


inm statistics 
Second isi 


r 


id press reports tin 
instant vivid horror, 
portation and military 
We have seen, as recently as the 
war, that means can be 
deal with trouble in ran* way 
Impotence is no longer an excuse^ 

But the tragedy of ~ 
also highlights lack of foresight,- 
adequacy of prevention and . _ 
ration, frailly and uacoordioaotK^f 
overwhelmed relief groups. Sa dab 
Ogata, the new United Nations hoffr 
commissioner for refugees, said tK 
one of the first things she notiped- £ 
was how little reserves were : * 
able both in terms of supplies 
operational structure. 

Disaster is inevitable evcajff 
where and when it will strike caajgtj 
be predicted. Mrs. Ogata rightly Sp- 
ommends a fund and a standing e«r 
organization ready to take chatge. 
and coordinate national conten- 
tions and volunteers. There is i 
United Nations agency for disaster 
relief, but it is weak, modest, s iaplf 
not up to the size of the task tbafn~ 
interdependent world of more dm 
5 billion people imposes. 

Technical innovations can be 
made. Access to the places where 
help is most needed is often the toon 
difficult problem. Air drops make 
the critical time differences between 
death and salvation, but they are 
usually primitive. For example, 
bread ana plastic sacks of dean wa- 
ter were dropped on Bangladeshi 
survivors, but the sacks broke and 
food was lost to the floods. Surely ii 
is not beyond modern ingenuity io 

The defidemaes of*the Bangladesh 
govenuiKnthaveaddixltoitolriaLIi 
is newly elected and far from effi- 
cient. The country has bad one poor 
government after another since inde- 
pendence in the 1971 war with Paki- 
stan, reportedly provoked by India. 

It bum only 62 concrete cyclone 
shelters out of a planned 3,000, which 
still would not have been enough. It 
could not find the budget to link upa 
satellite reception station provided 
by France that should have provided 
meteorological warning. Anyway, the 
people affected don’t have radios and 
would not have heard warnings. Hoff 
much of the trouble stems from cor- 
ruption, bow much from incompe- 
tence, how much from sheer enormity 
of the problems in a desperately poac 
country is hard to say. 

Two things are dean 

The comfortable world cannot af- 
ford to wait until cataclysmic trage- 
dy strikes its conscience, rushing aid 
frantically after the fact and ignor- 
ing feasible prevention. 

And the ratio of population to 
earning capacity has to' be taken 
seriously in the Third World, as it is 
in well-to-do countries. The Bang- 
ladeshes of the world will never 


apply not only i 
them but to the whole planet if 
things go on this way. ' 

O Flora Lewis. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: False Casus Belli 

BERLIN — The Deutsche Revue for 
the current month publishes souve- 
nirs of Count Albert von Roon, for- 
merly Minister for War, which throw 
an entirely new light upon events in 
the stirring yearsbetween 1866 and 
1870. The publication dears up rate 
hit herto disputed point m history by 
affirming that the notorious Fins des- 


ow io play ine Kurdish parch, giving an account of the al- 
. l . Ir *P' apparently by foged insult to the King of Prussia, 
SSt JSaSSt=l 5 ^ rendering anr inevitable, was an 
“HQJ 


idence: 

IQS CURRENTLY LOOKING 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMA- 
TION ON POSSIBLE SUPPORT 
OF KURDISH AND OTHER MI- 
NORITIES IN IRAN WHO SEEK 
AUTONOMY OR INDEPEN- 
DENCE WE CONTEMPLATING 
POSSIBLE ACTION TO EXPLOIT 
SUCH SUPPORT. HOWEVER, AS 
THIS IS DEFINITELY TWO- 
EDGED SWORD SITUATION. 
WE INVITE STATIONS’ COM- 
MENTSi»OPINION“ 


absolute invention of the Prussian 
Council of Ministers. 

1916: Wilson’s Dilemma 

PARIS — The Herald says in an edilo- 

rmt One year agio today IMay 7) tto 

Lusitania was sunk by a submarine of 
the barbaric Germans. Children 
women were among the murdered. 
That crime placed a heavy burden on 
President Wilson, who entered into ' 
what proved a futile exchange of 
Notes with pirate chiefs Germany. 


Now the President has a far graver 
problem. He must decide what an* 
swer to make to the latest German 
Note. It is reported from Washington 
that the Note will be accepted in 
silence. There is yet to come official 
word from the White House. Mr. 
Wilson may well art with no haste, 4 
for the American nation is bang . 
weighed in the balance. 

1941: FJ)JL Indisposed 

WASHINGTON —(From our New 
York edition:) President Roosevdt, 
suffering from a slight gastro-miesn- 
nal upsrt, which cawed die 
tion of fas ness conference, called nis 
War Cabinet into special session today 
(May 6 J to receive reports on cona- 
tions abroad from Mai. Geo- «■ ™‘ 
nold. Air Craps Qti3,.wbp **■ 

turned from London, and t o discu ss 

means of exwding.bamber produce 

tion to give all demaMMSSUpnap^y \ 

of the air. The Resident rf 

entire day to the 
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How die Clever Mr. Baker 
Fatied His Mideast Test 

By William Safire- 

W ASHINGTON "Die ancient nies daring to do business with IsraeL 
Hebrew word sachel means “nn. n.** — a 


OPINION 


YV Hebrew word sachel means “un- 
derstanding”; in Yiddish, the same 
word (rtrymes with ' playful* with a 
throat-clearing sound in the middle) 
has a more practical, less profound 
meaning; “common sense," a feel for 
the wayltuman beings react 
Secretary of Slate James Baker, a Tex- 
as lawyer renowned for media manipu- 
lation, is a skilled politician who has 
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He should have told the 
Saudis that Bush did not 
^nd a half -miOion troops 
only to be rebuffed later by 
Riyadh; and he should not 
have snubbed Ariel Sharon. 


been at the center of Washington action 
for more than a decade. A quick study,, 
he undoubtedly has the “smarts” But he 
is devoid-of saicbel, a quality 1 fear one 
does not acquire late in life. 

Take his recent sojourn in the Middle 
East. His purpose: to arrange a face-to- 
face meeting between Arabs and Israelis 
that might rad four decades of hostility. 
His assignment: to provide just enough 
of an international setting to ease the 
tol>5 into dealing with ibe fact of Israel 
without making the setting so interna- 
tional that it would guarantee a United 
Nations-like gangup on the only demo- 
cratic outpost in that area. 

He goes to. Saadi Arabia, whose na- 
tional life the United States has just 
saved. Prince Bandar fbn Sultan, the 
Westernized ambassador who had been 
the key point of contact during desert 
shields and storms, and who impressed so 
many Jewish leaden and puntfits with Iris 
virion of peace, is no longer chi the scene, 
perhaps auetoilhiess; instead, Mr. Baker 
finds himsrif dealing with more hard- 
placed members of the royal family. 

A peace conference? Go ahead and 
have one, says King Fahd, and the .best 
of hide — but count us out. Now that 
Sa ddam Hussein is no longer at the 
gates of the kingdom, the Saudis have 
lost interest in cooperating with the 
United States. They will caQ again 
if they need help. 

This was a test of Ml Baker. He should 
have explained that Resident George 
Bush dkf not send a batf-mflHon troops to 
he rebuffed inthe end by the government 
be saved. If he had reacted sternly, some 
arran gement would have been made in 
the Arab bazaar. But be brought no 
private at public pressure to bear. In- 
stead, the American envoy pleaded for 


That answer came Sunday: The Arab 
■League, dominated by Saudi Arabia, an- 
nounced that Coca-Cola would be re- 
moved from the list — but that 110 
companies had been added, including 
all those connected- to Robert Maxwell, 
the British media ma gnate who is Jew- 
ish, and who has just bought the New 
York Daily News. 

This is presumably the Saudi way of 
infhiendng an American newspaper, as 
usual Mr. Baker makes not a peep at 
protest He cannot understand why his 
restraint goes unrewarded. No sachd: 
Ibe Saudis, having dapped him down 
with no reaction, now have his number. 
^ Contrast this other<iw±iness with Iris 
visit to Israel The Shamir government 
agreed to a one-shot regional meeting; 
agreed to accept (he Soviet Union's co- 
sponsorship. provided it renewed diplo- 
matic relations; and even acceded to the 
presence of European observers, despite 
the demonstrable pro-Arab tflt of Euro- 
pean governments. This was not every- 
thing but it was not nothing. 

Mr. Baker, having accepted the Saudi 
letdowns without comment, and' unable 
to budge Hafez Assad of Syria one inch, 
decided to leak complaints about the Is- 
raelis, dre onh country cooperating at alL 
This enabled Israeli hawks to say that Mr. 
Shamir gave away too much too soon; be 

will not make that mistake again- 

Then the secretary of stale compound- 
ed his blunder. And Sharon, the hand- 
fine bousing nrinister, was scheduled to 
see his counterpart in the United States. 
Jack Kemp, the only Bush cabinet ap- 
pointee known to be friendly to Israel. 
Mr. Baker demanded that Mr. Kemp 
snub Mr. Sharon; instead, the housing 
ministers met not at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development but at 
the Israeli Embassy, with the approval of 
tbeNational Security Council. 

What did tins Baker fit of petty pique 
aocomrilish? It faced Israelis, who are 
divided about Arid Sharon, to idly be- 
hind him; it revived Mr. Sharon's politi- 
cal fortunes, dismaying Israeli doves; and 
the dumsy slap made tt harder for other 
Likud leaders to meet U.S. requests. 

Is this systemic!? By bowing to Arab 
rebuffs, Secretary Baker invites neater 

and by* glorifying the hardest-finor, he 
woks against his purpose. Result: zem. 
Reason: no sachd. 

The New York rones. 


Correction 

A sentence in the cohonn “Chernobyl's 
Fallout : Consider the Nwnbers" (Opin- 
ion, April 27), by Robert Peter Gale, 
shouhfhaveread: Other calculations sug- 
gest that because of Chernobyl there will 
be about 2,000 to 20,000 “excess" can- 
cers worldwide over the next 50 years. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ilel^ofChiiia^Dtilag 

... JRegarding i he editorial “China's Gulag 
Workers' r (April 27-28): 

Though prison labor can be slavery, in 
China’s case these points deserve con- 
sideration: (1) China drums, at least, to 
make its convicts better workers and not 
just better criminals, as American pris- 
ons do; (2) Chinese wages and prices, in 
or out of prison, are incomparably lower 
ftan American wages and prices, so 
American preaching against exports 
produced % Chinese convict labor 
sound like American business yelling 
“Unfair competition!” when undersold; 


Chinese convicts earn. 

And I would ask this: What is worse 
than being condemned — as most 
American convicts are — to years, de- 
cades, a lifetime of utterly useless exis- 
tence? Not much, I think. 

CHARLES DICKINSON. 

Paris. 

On Women, Men and Rape 

William Safire apparently believes 
that some rapes are justifiable (“A Lunch 


Between Friends and a Nitfit on the 
Town," Opinion, April 12). He inmlies 

drat a woman deserves to be raped il she 

has been drinking and then visits a 
man ’s home — because die has placed 
herself in an “occasion of sin.” Does he 
also believe that it is .all right to rape a 


woman if she is wearing a short skin? 
Or that a woman deserves to be raped if 
. she jogs alone in Central Park after 
dark? A rape is a rape is a rape — 
regardless of the circumstances. 

KATHERINE DUNBAR. 

Washington. 

Enough is enoagh. No self-respecting 
female leaves a nightclub in the wee hours 
with three men and goes to their abode 
thinking she is going to bercspected. Men 
are vulnerable, and women can make 
them fee] fike gods at drag them into the 
gutter. Let's return to the standard my 
parents taught me: “A man will treat you 
exactly as you want to be treated.” 

GEORGIA T. MOSER. 

Rabat, Morocco. 

March of the Mnppeieers 

Regarding “Disney, in Suit, Denies Mip- 
pet Utdm’' (Business/ Finance, April 25): 

So the Walt Disney Co. contends that 
Henson Associates is “less interested in 
protecting Jim Henson’s legacy than in 
making money.” It is a strange argument 
from Disney, whose top executive reput- 
edly received around SI 1 million in re- 
muneration last year. 

KEITH V. MONK. 

Monte Carlo. 


ihes Kurds and Palestinians 

. _ Regarding * Why No Palestinian Cri- 
^ arJ” (Letters, April 25): 

i be Danielle Mitterrand is quite right to 
ea show sympathy fa the Kurds — victims 


The Lions Are Looking Sad 
At Healy’s Treasure House 


By Richard Cohen 


of Saddam Hussein — without linking 
their case to the Palestinians, the Iraqi 
leader’s enthusiastic allies. 

Notwithstanding Saddam's long and 
vicious record, including the use of gas 
against the Kurds and the invasion of 
Kuwait, tire Palestinians cheerfully sup- 
ported him. Yasser Arafat referred to 
Saddam as his “knightly brother ” 

The Palestinians may support whom- 
ever they wish, but it can hardly be 
expected that both victims and allies or 
Saddam be seen in the same light 

B. HART. 

Essex. England. 

A History of 'Correctness’ 

Regarding “ This Political Correctness 
Is a Noxious Campus Fad” by William 
Pfaff (Opinion. April 11) and “Their An- 
tics Never Worried Her Much” by Ellen 
Goodman (Meanwhile, April II): 

These comments notwithstanding, 
political correctness has always existed 
in American culture; sociological stud- 
ies have shown it, along with Scandina- 
vian cultures, to be among the most 
conformist of Western societies. Even in 
more individualist cultures such as 
France, PC tends to exist within certain 
subcultures, witness the pro-Communist 
sentiments among French intellectuals 
in tiie 1950s and ’60s. The term PC is 
important because it calls attention to 
intdlectual intolerance and allows dissi- 
dent voices to be heard. 

E.M- EVLETH. 

Paris. 


N EW YORK — The main library at 
42d Street and Fifth Avenue, the 
one with the lions out front and 9 
million books under the ground, used 
to be open seven days a week. Now it's 
six. Its hours have been reduced and 
will be reduced even more if proposed 
budget cuts go into effect. This is now a 
great city dies. 

The library at Alexandria attracted 
scholars from all over the ancient world, 
including Euclid. The one in New York 
is no less a magnet. It is encased in a 
baronial building, a magnificent exam- 
ple of American Renaissance architec- 
ture (1909). Aside from the Library of 
Congress, there is no single building like 
it You cannot enter the place and not be 
humbled. In it. we are all ignorant. 

The Reverend Timothy S. Healy came 
back to New York to become president of 
the Public Library. He came back from 
Washington, where he was president of 
Georgetown University. He came hack io 
the library be had used as a student, the 
one with the vast reading room, a place 
of imposing silence. This for tire priest 
and scholar (Ph.D M Cambridge) was to 
be tire fitting end to a distinguished 
career: a secular position with a reli- 
gious mission. Here Father Healy could 
pursue knowledge and serve the poor. 

Now, sitting near a wall of his beloved 
poetry books, be is drawing up plans to 
dose 20 oT his 82 branches. He is pon- 
dering a reduction in hours. He must tell 
the poor that in certain branches no more 
stones will be read to their kids. He must 
tdl the scholars that at certain limes they 
must go elsewhere to work. New Yak 
City’s budget, hard hit by the recession, is 
$3.5 billion out of whack. The state is $6 
billion in the red. The library, like every- 
thing rise, has to take its lumps. 

Who can argue? A library is not a 
hospital and it is notthe police and it is 
not welfare payments. No (me ever died 
fa (he lack of a book — but that, in a 
way, is tire point A library, especially a 
great library, is the apotheosis of a dty, of 
urban culture — a free institution c®en to 
all where ideas, in tire farm of boob, are 
exchanged A library is not a basic ser- 
vice. It is merely an essential one. 

But New Yak is broke and, anyway, 
the affluent can always find their Books 
elsewhere. This, now, is the American 
pattern — one detailed by Robert Reich 
m lb new book “The Work of Nations.” 
As the federal government reduced aid to 
states and cities under Ronald Reagan, 
the affluent reached into their own pock- 
ets to compensate. Across America, pri- 
vate security guards, some of them guard- 
ing tony housing developments, now 
outnumber public police officers. The 
rich send their kids to private schools; 
and tire less rich to well-financed subur- 
ban ones. The rest make do. 

In 1981, New York Gty received 16 
percent of its revenues from the federal 


government- In 1990. the figure was *J.h 
percent. In 1978. slate and local govern- 
ments got 27 percent of their outlays from 
Washington. In 1988. the figure was 17 
percent. Fa dues, this trend has been 
disastrous. As they become repositories 
for the poor, their lax base shrinks, vet 
they need to spend more and more. 

No one who knows anything about this 
dty. a any dty fa that matter, could 
argue that ns money is wisely spent. New 
York has a municipal radio and [derision 
station. Why? At some cost, it hosts pa- 
rades fa every ethnic group under the 
sun. Its bureaucrats can be os selfish and 
indolent as any. and its unions on he 
leeches on the city's treasury. 

Bui the New Yak Public Library sym- 
bolized something noble about New 
Yak and. indeed, much of the nation. 
The people who built and ran ii thought 
they had an obligation to the poor. Now. 
bit by bit, this dty, and others, withdraw 
tiu& services. Want to play tennis? Join a 
dub. Want to avoid overerowded public 
transportation? Take a limo. Want a 
good school? Move to the suburbs. 

When my son was young. I took him to 
the New Yak Public Library. I wanted 
him to see the grandeur of tire place but. 
mostly, I wanted him to see how even in 
an institution with 9 million books, there 
was no horizon to knowledge. 

Now, step by step, a horizon is being 
imposed, and Tun Healy, who came here 
to further his religious goals, may ha\e to 
do what no librarian ever should do: 
Gose doors instead of opening them. 

The Washington Post. 

Investing in Schools 

T HE BUSH administration's bully- 
hooed education initiative is an in- 
vitation to cynicism. It is an invitation 
that should be refused. 

The letter that Education Secretary 
Lamar Alexander sent to the Senate out- 
lining America 2000 (the official name 
of tire policy) calls it “a bold, compre- 
hensive and long-term strategy": but a 
footnote says, “No additional amounts 
are added to the total Department of 
Education budget" to fund it. 

Still, 1 do not believe the cvnics are 
right True, the Bush package shirks any 
new federal commitment lathe goal pro- 
claimed by the president and the gover- 
nors, that every child enter the first grade 
healthy, weD-fed and emotionally secure 
enough to be ready to learn. 

But the radical redesign Mr. Alexander 
proposes (including a national network of 
experimental “new generation” schools, 
national achievement tests and coordi- 
nated deliveries of social services at 


nara of both parties, the heads of the big 
teachers unions and business leaders. 
—DavidS. Broder, The Washington Post. 


When youVe away on business, it's important to watch your back. 


JAL flies non-stop to Tokyo from London, 
Paris and Frankfurt every day. 

Like other airlines, we promise to pamper 
you throughout, but we also offer something 
a little more tangible; our new Executive 
Class and its ergonomically designed seat 


. It has a cushioned, slide*out leg rest and 
plenty of room to screech your legs. In feet, 
there are 102 ems between seats. 

The seats themselves are 52 am wide and 
are arranged 2-3-2 across the cabin which 
gives you space to move around. - 


Equally important to your comfort is our 
seat’s adaptability. 

It has an easily adjustable lumbar support 
that snuggles into your back just where you 
need it, when you need it. 

And an adjustable head rest that can be 


fine-tuned to nestle your head without the 
slightest strain on your neck. 

The human body wasn’t designed to stay 
in one position for long periods. 

Our new Executive Class seat copes with 
this very comfortably. 
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CUSHIONED LEG-REST 
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EC Membership? Norway’s 2 -Decade Question 


By William E. Schmidt 

Sew York Times Service 

OSLO — When voters in Norway nar- 
rowly decided in 1972 to stay out of the 
European Community, siding with Swe- 
den, F inlan d and other neutral neighbors, 
the debate inflamed the nation. 

Fanners and the residents of coastal 
fishing villages woe opposed to joining; 
city-dwellers and industrialists were in fa- 
vor. For many, the question of EC mem- 
bership was framed as a referendum on the 
nation’s souk Were you a real Norwegian 
or were you something else? In the end, the 
prime minister, who favored membership, 
resigned, and the bitterness left scars that 
suD have not healed. 

Nearly two decades later, political lead- 
ers here are once again having to confront 
the volatile question of Europe, not be- 
cause they want to but out of growing fears 
that if Norway does not act soon it may 
find itself one of the last nations in Europe 
on the outside looking in. 

In the fall, Sweden reversed field and 
announced that it would make formal ap- 
plication in June for membership in the 
EC, joining Austria, which declared its 
intentions in 1989. Two weeks ago, offi- 
cials of a new Finnish government said 
they were willing to consider membership, 
too, and even some in Switzerland are 


talking about rethinking their aloof neu- 
trality and joining. 

All this talk has, among other thing?, 
raised questions about what will happen to 
negotiations in Brussels to establish a tar- 
iff-free trading area, a kind of bridge be- 
tween the 12-member EC and the Europe- 
an Free Trade Association, the alliance of 
six patitwis, including Norway and Iceland, 
that, until now, have stayed outside the 
community. 

Although those talks are now dead- 
locked, Prime Minister Gro Harlem 
Brand tland of Norway said last week that 
all alliance members were committed to 
completing negotiations on the free-trade 
zone, either as an alternative to full mem- 
bership or as a transitional stage. 

For her pari, Mrs. Bnmdtland has so far 
refused to reconsider Norway’s intentions 
about the EC, preferring instead to focus 
on the current negotiations in Brussels. 

“When we have the treaty, then the de- 
bate mil be continued on a broad basis to 
see whether we also should apply for mem- 
bership,’’ she said, referring to discussions 
within her own Labor Party, which is badly 
split cm the issue. “Not that we should, but 
whether we should.” 

But critics say Mrs. Bnmdtland is tem- 
porizing, fearful of joining the debate be- 
cause the issue is s&H so volatile. Pubbc- 
opinion polls show the nation is still nearly 


evenly divided on the question, and oppo- 
nents have already taken to the streets. 
Demonstrators opposed to membership in 

the community appeared last week at May 
Day rallies across the country. 

Teije Osmundsen, the deputy director 
general of the Confederation of Norwegian 
Business and Industry, whose members 
broadly support EC membership, said that 
other nations would soon make Norway's 
choice for it, as they get in line to join and 
leave Norway isolate! 

“The decision on what Norway must do 
about Europe is now being made for us by 
our neighbors,” Mr. Osmundsen said. 

In a column in Aftenposten. Oslo's most 
influential newspaper, U1T An denars, the 
political editor, described Norway as “Eu- 
rope's odd man out” and suggested that the 
nation might soon find itselflsolaled. 

For Sweden and other European neu- 
trals, the end of the Cold War and begin- 
ning of economic recession have forced 
some hard rethinking. 

Not only is there no longer any reason to 
straddle the East and the West, but the EC 
loans as an increasingly tempting vision 
for governments straggling with the bur- 
dens of maintaining extensive social wel- 
fare systems within economies that com- 
bane capitalism with a sizable public sector. 

But in Norway, the issue has been per- 
ceived more narrowly. 


Neutrality was never an issue, since Nor- 
way is a member of the NATO alliance. 
Rather, the issue of joining the EC has 
tapped deep emotional and historical cur- 
rents. Norway became independent only in 
1905. after centuries of domination first by 
Denmark, and later by Sweden. 

For many Norwegians, union is a dirty 
word. 

“It is the grandfathers of Irving genera- 
tions who lived through the independence 
tight of dissolving the union with Sweden.” 
Mrs. Brandi! and said. 

With a population of about 4 million, 
half that of Sweden, Norway is also among 
Europe's more homogenous nations, and 
there is little enthusiasm for the open bor- 
ders and increased immigration that mem- 
bership in the EC would bring. 

Moreover, as a result of huge reserves of 
oil and gas, Norway has enjoyed a relative- 
ly vibrant economy in recent years, so that 
opponents of European union have bad 
lime reason to doubt the wisdom of their 
choice. 

But Mr. Osmundsen, among others, says 
that Norway cannot go on as h has in the 
past. 

“We cannot continue to live off our- 
selves,” be said, saying the economy was 
too dependent on the exportation erf un- 
processed resources like fish, timber and 
oiL 


Armenians Say Soviel 
Have 'Declared War’ on 


>s 


Caepied h Oar Staff Fmm ikrjuachrt 

MOSCOW — Armenia said 
Monday that Soviet forces were at- 
tacking the republic's villages with 
helicopters, tanks and heavy artil- 
lery and that dozens of people had 
been killed. 

“The Soviet Union has virtually 
declared war on Armenia.” the 
president of the southern republic, 
Levon Ter-Peirossian. said in a 

statement. 

Armenia said that Soviet forces 
had teamed up with troops from 
Azerbaijan's Interior Ministry to 
attack .Armenian villages in and 
around the disputed Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh Antonomous Region, 
mainly populated by Armenians 
but controlled by Azerbaijan. 

In an emergency debate on Mon- 
day. Nyuton Grigorian, an Arme- 
nian deputy, told the Soviet parlia- 
ment that 37 people had been killed 
in the last week and several serious- 
ly wounded in fighting around Na- 
gorno-Karabakh. 

Mr. Ter-Peuossian said the Sovi- 
et Army was continuing “punitive 
operations on Armenian territory.” 
“Units of tbe Fourth Soviet 
Army, deployed on Azerbaijani 


territory, using helicopters, tanks 
and heavy antilery, destroyed the 
village of Voskepar.'* he said. 
“Dozens erf people were killed.” 

Voskepar is in northeast Arme- 
nia. near the border with Azerbai- 
jan. Mr. Ter-Petrossan also sad 
helicopters had starred shooting at 
settlements m the southeast or the 
republic, near the town of Goris. 

Armenia has accused Soviet and 
Azerbaijani forces of forcibly de- 
porting Armenians from villages in 
Azerbaijan. 

The main Soviet Communist 
Party daily Pravda said the w 
republics were “only a step away" 
from war between the two repub- 
lics. 

The hard-line Soviet interior 
minister. Boris K. Puep, made it 
dear Monday that the Kremlin 
backed tbe Azerbaijani view that 
the troops were rounding up illegal 
aimed grouns in the villages of Ge- 
tashen and Mamuashen. 

Mr. Pugo told parliament that 30 
Armenians and Azerbaijanis had 
been killed in tbe recent violence. 
He denied Armenian charges that 
Moscow was helping Azerbaijan 
deport Armenians, saying hun- 


dreds of people were bentgevta. 

ated voluntarily. 

Large quantities of an® m 
plans for guerrilla attacks Wb. 
found in Geta&hen and Minna*, 
shea, just north of NagDtBo>Kjfe 
b*kh, Mr. Fttgu raid. 

Pravda also denied that Sofe 
Interior Ministry troops - fe 
volved in punitive opentiraj 
against Armenians. Thn is a 4* 
liberate lie aimed at 
the boys in uniform.” it raid, * 

It added that Sower form* 
carrying out tbcsr duty by dttarp. 
ing "illegal aimed grow. “M* 
than 100 firearms. 7.000 rounds 
ammunition and about barf a ^ 
of explosives have been seized q 
the region since April 15,” it aft. 

The independent Interfax tfc* , 
agency said shooting was t»h »J 
place day and night around Nag* 
no-Karabakh and along tile bookr 
between Armenia and Azeri*!* 
It quoted the Soviet Interior Mafe 
try as saying villages were hitbj 
machine-gun fire, mortar* and ge. 
nodes on Sunday. 

The legislators in Moscow decid- 
ed to turn deliberations shorn fe 
conflict over to a eomnusskm. - - 


ill 


Soldier Dies as Yugoslav Violence Grows 


Reuters 

BELGRADE — A soldier was 
killed Monday in Yugoslavia when 
-at Iea5t 30,000 people stormed a 
■naval base in the Croatian port dty 
of Split in an anti-army protest 
. The soldier was the first member 
•of the army to die in the wave of 
unrest between Serbs and Groats, 
-the biggest ethnic groups, which 


has killed 18 people since Thurs- 
day. 

Yugoslav leaders said the rising 

tide of ethnic violence was pushing 
the cam try to the brink of rivfl 
war. 

Explosions and shooting also 
erupted overnight in eastern Cro- 
atia. where the army had been sent 
to keep the peace. A security guard 


was hurt in the town of Vukovar. 

Serbs and Croats erected new 
barricades, and more civilians took 

Up ftims . 

Belgrade radio said tbe Yugoslav 
presidency, tbe collective leader- 
ship, was to meet later to discuss 
the Latest bout of violent unrest 
The soldier, Sasa Desovski, was 
killed and a comrade injured after 


& 




protesters surrounded the Split na- 
val base. They were shouting, “This 
is Croatia. If you won’t help us, go 
home!” 

They were protesting against the 
blocking of roads near Kjjevo vil- 
lage by members of Croatia's rebel- 
lious Serbian minority. 

The crowd, which some witness- 
es put at 50,000, swarmed over two 
army transporters. Belgrade televi- 
sion showed demonstrators attack- 
ing a soldier in the turret of as 
armored vehicle. 

The protesters used cars to block 
entrances to the Adriatic town, 
stopping more army vehicles enter- 
ing. The news agency Tanjug said 
policemen fired tear gas to disperse 
protesters in two parts of tbe dty. 
■ Ernption of Violence 

Stephen Engdberg of The New 
York Tones reported earlier from 
Borovo Selo. Yugoslavia: 

Shortly after noon on Thursday, 
a contingent of police officers from 
the Yugoslav republic of Croatia 
walked into tins predominantly 
Serbian town. Gunfire erupted 

More than a dozen people, most 
of them policemen, were fatally 
wounded. Three hours later, ar- 
mored vehicles of the Yugoslav 
Army idled down the main street 
and pul an end to the matter. 

On these facts, Serbs and Croats 
agree. Nearly everything else about 
jhh incident, the worst ethnic vio- 
lence in Yugoslavia since Worid 
War IL remains in dispute. 

“You have to understand, we 
were defending ourselves, our fam- 
ilies, and our children,” said Vuka- 
sin Sboskanin, 33, a veterinarian 
and member of the town govern- 
ment in Barovo Selo. 

“It was a planned ambush and a 
nap intended to massacre our po- 
lice with very powerful weapons," 
insisted Vladimir Seks, the deputy 
speaker of the Ooatian parliament. 

Both Serbs and Croats agree that 
Thursday’s violence appears to 
have had its beginnings Wednes- 
day, when aCroatian police patrol 
was involved in another shooting 
incident. 

Only three of five police officers 
returned to their headquarters. The 
next morning, tbe Croatian police | 
sed local officials in Borovo 
i to explain the whereabouts of 
the two messing police officers. 

Mr. Shorfcanb said they were in 
a local hospitaL The Croats said 
they believed that the officers had 
ben abducted and were being held 
in Borovo Selo. 

Mr. Seks of the Croatian pariia- 
ment said the Croats were invited 
hone to come to the village and 
um their wounded associates. 
Mr. Shoskanm said he knew of no 
such conversation. 

Shortly before noon, the barri- 
cades that had blocked the road 
leading into the town were disman- 
tled, and a group of Croatian poB 
arrived at a local government 
building. 

Mr. Shoskanin said that the lead- 
er of the police, without provoc 
don or warning, opened fire cm a 
local Serb standing outside the 
dink. 

Asked why a Croatian police of- 
ficer would take such an action, he 
pHed: “In order to raise the mo- 
le of their people. As soldiers, 
they never had great morale.” 

Mr. Shoskanin acknowledged 
that the 200-member association of 
local hunters then organized a 
counterattack, but he said they did 
so only after the pohee had wound- 
ed residents and taken women and 
children hostage at the medical 
clinic. At one point in the fighting, 
he said, die police placed a child on 
the windowsill from which they 
were firing at the villagers. 

Croatian officials reply that such 
statements are mostly lies. 

They said that the Serbs, in 
houses along the main street, fired 
at the police with high-caliber auto- 
matic weapons that pierced the of- 
ficers' protective flak jackets. 
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Eduard A. Shevardnadze, the ex-Soviet foreign minister, receiving flowers in New York on Us first U.S. visit since his rt spn fa. 

Shevardnadze Urges Mideast Sanctions 


Compiled by Our Stag From Dtspatdta 

WASHINGTON — Eduard A. 
Shevar dnadze, the former Soviet 
foreign minister, proposed Mon- 
day that worldwide sanctions be 
imposed against Middle Eastern 
countries that refuse to participate 
in direct peace talks. 

T-aiiqfihmg his first speaking tour 
since quitting abruptly four and a 
half months ago, Mr. Shevard- 
nadze said the danger of dictator- 
ship that he wanned about when he 
resigned had eased. And he ex- 
pressed a measure of optimism that 
a recent pact between the leaders of 
sine Swiet republics may hdp 
avert chaos or avU war. 

He called on the United States 
and other countries to extend bank 
credits and technical assistance to 
hdp avert economic and political 
catastrophe, which he said was like- 
ly if tbe policies of President Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev failed. 


Addressing tbe 75th anniversary 
celebration of the Brookings Insti- 
- tutian, Mr. Shevardnadze said Sec- 
retary of State James A. Baker 3d 
needed hdp in his campaig n to 
launch U£-kxT peace talks be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. 

“Many have claimed places at 
the table but do little to get the 
talks started,” Mr. Shevardnadze 
said. “There can be no justification 
for refusing to negotiate.” 

He said that sanctions could be 
applied “to any country that re- 
fuses to negotiate directly" with 
other parties to a dispute that is 
before the UN Security CoundL 
He also proposed restricting arms 
shipments to the region to compel 
countries to end then arms race. 

But in his address, to about 250 
guests of the Washington research 
group, he did not spell out who 


would invoke sanctions to compel 
negotiations. 

His speech outlining his concept 
of a new world order called for 
substantial new powers for the 
United Nations, an institution he 
and Mr. Gorbachev helped 
strengthen as they sought to end 
the Cokl War. 

He proposed strengthening the 
UN rmlitaxy apparatus — before 
another crisis erupts — as a means 
of preventing future dictators from 
attempting aggression like that 
pursued by Saddam Hussein. 

Mr. Shevardnadze is starting a 
three-week speaking tour of the 
United States, bis first visit as a 
private citizen. His trip, his first 
venture back into die limelight 
since his surprise resignation Dec. 
20, is designed to raise money far 
his new, independent Foreign Po- 
licy Association. 


The former minister said it in 
imperative that there be a nm 
rapid political settlement in the 
Middle East now that the QuJNk 
has ended: . - * 

Tie said that Israeli^ ArabiW 
Palestinians had to “overcome-^ 
psychology of confrontation" did 
what he called “a fatal belief” Ad 
there could be no solution tofta 
long-standing conflict. 

Mr. Shevardnadze alro lamented 
tbe slowdown in negotiations data 
START treaty on cutting boefc ofl 
strategic nuclear weapons and'in 
agreement eliminating chemical 
weapons, saying efforts must lie 
made to complete them. 

On the internal political sB 
tion in the Soviet Urnon her 
ed his earlier view that a 
ship could emerge from “a 
situation.” But he said he aid not 
think this would happen. 

(AP, Reuters) 
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ACROSS 

i Malay chief 
5 Region of 
Germany 
id Lasso 

14 King or Alda 
is Growing out 
is Certain 

newspaper 
page 
17 Faction 

15 Abode of one of 
three pigs 

20 Oriental breed 
of dog 


22 Biblical 
strongman 
22 Kind of check 

24 Tease 

25 Thespians 
27 Epic poem by 

William Carlos 
Williams 

31 Minstrel 

32 Changes 
residence 

33 Refrain syllable 

34 Dies 

35 Composer of 
‘Penny Arcade" 

26 Hyde Park 
vehicle 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


qdod □□□□ uiinn 
□□tan Hnaan aaaa 
□Horn aaasEi aaan 
EdQsaniii aannHEi 
qbq nonoo 
□□QsaaHQHnanaHtn 

□□□□□ naan □aaa 

□ □ui QQCJDCTQa □□□ 

□□Da □□□□ asaaa 
□□□□□□□□aaaauaa 
aaaaa □□□ 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□a qsgjbq aaaa 
ljuuu □□□□□ □□□□ 

ULfUL] □□□□ □□□□ 


37 Matinal 
moisture 

38 Betsy Ross, at 
times 

so Respiratory 
sound 

40 Fragrances 
42 Bragged 

44 Requirement 

45 English essayist 
45 Blackboards 

4t John Jacob 
Astoretal. 

53 Artist colony on 
the Hudson 
ss Student's pony 

56 Ended - 

57 Irregularly 

notched 

58 Humorist 
Bombeck 

9S What golfers 
strive for 
so Feasted 
si Famed no-hit 
pitcher . 

DOWN 

1 Scrape roughly 

2 Nautical term 
2 Children’s 

game 

4 Exact opposite 


5 Harasses 
e Pismires 
7 Challenge 
s Greek letter 
5 Brokaw 
broadcast 
segment 

10 Inn patron 

11 Musical 
composition 

12 Mexican coin 
is Site in Genesis 
is Sheol 

21 Correlative 

24 Vocal madman 

25 Tolerate 

25 Gives a hoot 
27 Small openings 
25 Met who 
became a 
Dodger 

2»Fanon 
30 Appointed 
32 Manicured the 

lawn 

35 Suspended a 
meeting 
temporarily 

35 One who cues 
performers 

38 Scoff 

41 Enrolls 

42 Scratched 


fa- 


iw 


43 


^N^YarkTmes.etSudl^Eugmehfah^ 


43 Specialty of 
Vanilla ice 

45 Boutique 

47 Volcanic 
product 


45 State 

49 Disney film: 
1982 

so Demolish a 
Soho flat 


si City of the 
Seven Hills 
52 Bandleader 
Kenton 
54 Prefix with 
chord or com 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


ZOE’S 

Europe i nwtf udove 
Bcorl Agency 
Tfct Zee FWtamNp 
London On 221 3453 
r^MAani 0500 252810 
CratB Garth Welcome 


MERCEDES 

„ VJJ ESCORT A(»ICY 
9 AM TUMP MCHT - 7 DAYS 
MAJOR CSBXT CMOS ACXBTO) 
TRi UM30N 
(071) 351 6666 


madhd shadows 

, . EKWf Sense 
Triephone 341-26259.93 


GLAMOUR 

Modrid Escort Same* 
TefcrilJSS 


'•••• FRANKFURT 
Frewa Escort Service. 7 tkrfL 
T«*069/«6256*. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Back Page) 


ESCORTS* GUIDES 


GENEVA * MELODE 

BCOersaVK£.M 022/46 11 58 


LOMXM BEGANCE 
ESCOtr*raAVHSHVJCT 
IB. 071 289 2835 


••ZURICH** 

OmfcwExartSenrkt 01/252 6174 


ZURICH NA1HALY 

ESCORT SBrVKtTefc 01/382 05 50 


ESCORTS A GUIDES 


* *Z U R I C H* • 

Top Emrt S ante. Tab 01/3227609 


O X Y 

Rnt Gag E scort / Grade S ervice. Tafc 
(03) 3351 ■ 22/8 , D im m j ad i n g Ser- 
vice for exeaitfws. 


TOMMY ESCORT SBEVKX 
LOWON 071 625 6789 


AMSTEBMM 1BBRY ESCOKF Set- 

GENEVA 'LOVE* 

Escort Service. 

022/21 99 61 


TOKYO TOP SCOW SBVKX 
oe® rads raffed. Tet {0$ 




WENT JAMIBE CHMESE THAI 
(Vote ehone 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


ZUKHMW 

High cfaa Escort Srrviee. 

t5T <07 / 63 83 32. 


- _y w uhkb • * mi n ii 

ESCO RT & GUOE AGB<Y- 
TlgFKB'PlYSBMCE. 


- ZU8KH - DOMNA LADY JANE 
Escort Servar ■*« Gad* conk 
TefeOl / 2S2 73 59. Noon IB 9 dhl 


LQMXM-PAMS-COIE I7AZUK non 
Fmeh Escort Agency, mfl aadncM. 7 
days ri. lowiJan 366 tPU. 


MEAN 5 UXMNO EXCLUSIVE 

Escort Sarsnea. Tefc PWJ 


Mtffagwi 

80573B 


RANKRJRT ■ MW “ PRIVATE • 
Meet toftfriafed Escort Sera. 
Teh 069- W7i01. CnJmnh, 


GENEVA R25TOASS 
Escort Serna. 

TA 022/735 120 


IO510M iwLBnr same 

Fa- Oriental Qfeese, Jcm fe e + 
Emm Cre* awxk. 071 370 590 
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- pahs ooraeaiai*^' 1 • “* ” 

1ST GASS HENOI ESCOBT SBVO 
LONDON, 1071 ) 351-1152 ^ 

frankfukt - wbmwi 
N wr -Test fce MV* btmt Senw- 
Tab 069 -5976666- 


I VIENNA -88AT151AVA 

aWramod' Esc ort Sa f'«e 1 __ 
peril gads. Tjl jgH/BM ■ 


* * -OWEVA-tOTA^eeMVA- • 

- yiMscoK-sawgr, „ _ 
OBN 7 DATS- Tefc IB2/781 27 72_ 


IB! ANN 

Prwrfe 5 Discreet Escort SovicA 
landon tgl 2<3 0875. _ 
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Tilfa PIffiSro^ Bushes doctors choose medication over shock therapy to stabilize his heart rhythm 


s Open to Question’ 


% Susan Okie 

Wtakmgum Pas Service 

WASHINGTON — Doctors 
treating President George Bash’s 
atrial fioriUatiott hffve had to grap- 


nonnal beat, wbetherto administer mated 1.5 
an electric shock to achieve the Americans . 

sa ^ rea ?L - abom 225,0 

The physicians treating Mr. according tc 
Bush consdecttf nang an electric Association. 


mated 13 mfflkai to 2 million 
Americans annually and causes 


that some patients could safely re* 
turn to voik even if the heart re- 


abom 225,000 strokes each year/ rained in atrial fibrillation indefi- 
according to the American Heart nitdy, provided that he remains on 


pie with cont ro vers i al questions icSt to the chest, or cardioversion, 
about the best way to treat the 10 f cstore a natural rhythm, bnt 
abnonnal heartbeat and to prevent decided gainst it Monday because 


In addition, the doctors said, Mr. 


■ HUU-;, 
' mi.; 

»t.s\ .in.- 
iT.lK:L'; 


7"uf7 

■'Hi, 

•■•U* V,. * 

■ * ■in*.,, ■ 


its most dreaded potential comph- 
cation/a stroke. 

- “Almost everything abont atrial 
fibn&ation' is open to question," 
said Ward Cassoefls, a cardiologist 
and investigator at the National 
Heart, Long and Blood Institute. 

‘There are so many decisions," 
he said, such as whether to use 
blood-thinning drags to prevent 
dots or, if drags cannot restore a 


to restore a natural rhythm, but tfyfo was taking an 
decided gainst it Monday because thm his Wood sBg 

tbfi DfCfiuQlf S fCSDOnSfi tn nwlinu tKa ricV aT a tfrA^p i 


s response to medica- the risk of a stroke, which can occur Americans in 


*®s “oouragmg, when stagnant blood pools frigide 

At a morning briefing, the presi- the heart form small dots that can 
dent’s physician. Barton J. Lee 3d. later lodge in the brain or lung, 
reported that Mr. Bosh’s heart They said he would have to be 
rhythm had retained to normal, do^momu^fortheindefunic 
Doctors said they would continue future. . 
treating him with the two medico- Bernard town, a professor of 
tioris he is now receiving, digoxin medicine at Harvard Medical 
and procainamide. School and the inventor of thema- 

A trial fibrillation strikes an esti- chine used for cardioversion, sad 


medication to slow his heart rate 
re said, Mr. and takes n drag to prevent blood 
rinadayto dots. 

and lessen “There are probably a nrilHoa 
bean occur Americans in chronic atrial fibrillar 


vii * s l 
■■ 
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BUSH: Shock Treatment Dropped .QUAYLE: 

( Continued from page I) ations/* Dr. Lee said at the brief- Pliff ll C SttVS No 

rbvthm had returned to normal at mg- 


(Confined from page 1) 
rhythm had returned to normal at 
about 10:45 PM, Sunday — just 
over a diy after the first news that 
he was' ill — but that it again bo- 
came erratic while he was sleeping 
several hours later. 

During the briefing, winch they 
(xmdocted just after the president 
returned to the White House, Dr. 
Lee was banded a note saying dial 
Mr. Bash's heart rhythm had re- 
tnmedto normal agiuii.afew.nnnr 
iites after he entered the Oval Of- 
fice. • •/; '. 

; Bm independent medical experts 
said the recurrence of the irregular 
Lheartbcalovenright was a sign that 
^Mr. Bush’s condition would nave to 
be monitored indefinitely. . . 

- Maintaining treatment based on 
medication avoids the political in- 
tensity that would have accompa- 
nied a transfer of power from Me. 
Bosh to Mr. Quayfe; 44. 

- Tt was a medical case with- 

out any decuicn haring been made 
lor political or other considcr- 


Of Mr. Qoayte* Mr. Bosh said 
simply: “He has my fun support, 
always has.” 


(Confined from pagel) 
drafted into the army and sent to 


Mr. Bosh was admitted to the fight in Vietnam. 

hospital an Saturday after suffer- A lawyer, Mr. Qnayk worked in 
ing shortness of breath and fatigue the Indiana attorney general's of- 
whfle jogging at Cany David, the fice and the governor's office be- 
presidential moantam retreat in fore he was took his seat in the U3 l 
M aryland. House of Representatives at age 30. 

. Doctors kept Mr. Bush in die Mr. Qoayk has operated as a 
hospital for a secoo^ night cm Sun- highly loyal servant toMr. Bush, 
day, hoping that the drags, digarin winch has prevented hsn from es- 


tion,** he said. “They are living per- 
fectly good, healthy lives and carry- 
ing on with tennis, sports, sex and 
what noL 1 think it’s completriy 
benign.” 

In atrial fibrillation, the heart’s 
normal pacemaker stops function- 
ing. and nerve cells in one of the 
organ’s typer chambers fire chaoti- 
cally, triggering a fast, irregular 
heartbeat. 

An average heart rate in a 
healthy person is about 70 beats a 
minute, although athletes and oth- 
ers who exercise regularly often 
have heart rates in the range of 50 
to 60 beats a minute. Mr. Bush's 
. dodos said Ns heart rate was in 
the nad to upper 90s when he ar- 
- rived at the hospital. 

Joseph Ornato, a professor of 
cardiology at the Medical College 
of Virginia, said that in a patient 



A Hands-On Style 
And Hectic Pace 
Could Be Slowed 


Lm Angela Tima Service 


concealed how dose he had come 


mare to 

Excerpts From Briefing ^ 


SS On President’s Condition 


. Doctors kept Mr. Bush in die Mr. Quayk has operated as a 
hospital for a second night on Sun- highly loyal servant toMr. Bush, 
day, hoping that the drags, digarin which has prevented Jmn from es- 
and procainamide, would correct tafc&hxng & own image. White 
the irregular heart rhythm. House aides reportedly view Mr. 

Mr. Bosh stopped to speak with Quayfeas ahey adviser to the presi- 
r eportere a s he waited cot of die A-nr and he frequently has touch 
hosph*L with torn. During die Gulf war, he 

He wore a dark business suit, was said to have urged MrrBush to 
with a large hanriag: visible cm his more aggresrivdy defend Iraqi re- 
wrist, and was wailring ncnna%. bds against postwar attacks by the 
“Fedaflri^rt,” he said. “Just got womants rf ^ihe Iraqi Army, 
to get over apd get bade to work. In addition, aides said, Mr. 

a tittle manhor going here,” Quujde has taken on the role of 
Mr. Bush said, pointing to his informal spokesman for the Israeli 


dent, there is only a small risk of a 

blood dot traveling from the heart The Associated Press 

to the brain to cause a stroke. Following arc excerpts from the medical briefing conducted in Washing- 

“But with every passing day, cer- ton on Monda}' by Dr. BialonJ. Lee 3d, the personal physician of President 
minty beyond the second or third George Bush: 

day, that becomes a greater and President Bush was jogging at Camp David. He felt less tW his usual 

greater concern.” he said. self, a little hit weak. 


which has prevented ton from es- Butwitn every passmgaay.cer- 

tahfiriung as own image. White minty beyond the second or third 
House aides reportedly view Mr. that become a greater and 
Qnayieas a key adviser to the prea- greater concern, he said, 
dent, and he frequently has touch Doctors gave the president &- 
with tom. During the Gulf war, he goxin soon after he arrived at the 
was said to have urged MrrBush to nospitd to slow his rapid heart rate 
more aggressively defend Iraqi re- and relieve his shortness of breath. 


M W 4 in* oa wi . ,yj^ A llUiv Uftl wvo&, . . ■ . r* ■ , 

Doctors gave the president &- He was brought to the Navy hospital. [The] diagnosis of atrial fibrilla- J 1 ^ ^ approacn to msjoo. 


WASHINGTON — For George to death after being shot, John F. 
Bush, more perhaps than any other Kennedy’s associates dissembled, 
recent president, a medical order to abont his Addison's disease, 
slow down could require a funds- Dwight D. Eisenhower's While 
mental change not onfy in his life- House initially tried to cover up his 
style bnt also in the conduct of his heart attack, 
presidency. Just as cadi of those presidents 

Mr. Bush’s play habits, Ms power wanted to avoid an image ofiDness, 
walks, speed golf and “walleybair Mr. Bush has reason to try to pre- 
— voQeyball played off the walls of serve the picture of youth, vigor 
a radcetball court — have become and enthusiasm winch has born 
wefl-known parts of his image. part of his public persona. 

More important, however, is the Besides the president’s enthusi- 
iniensdy “hands-on” style of his astk practice of sports, he keeps up 
work habits. As president, Mr. a hectic travel pace that has often 
Bush has togged nearfy a quarter of left both aides and the reporters 
a milliiw He has Nt n in all who follow him haggard. During 
bnt three states. He has visited one four-week streichlast Novem- 
more foreign countries in his first ber and eaxiy in December, for ex- 
two years of office than Ronald ample, Mr. Bush logged 31,920 
Reag an did in eight And Mr. n rues: a 17,000-mile trek through 
Bush’s telephone diplomacy has Europe and the Middle East cen- 
become central to foreign policy. tered on a Thanksgiving Day visit 
In the past, Ml Bush, 66, rou- to Saudi Arabia, followed by a two- 
finely bay brushed aside advice day trip to Mexico, then an 1 1,930- 
fmm a ides and friends to take it mne, six-day journey through 
easier. In the future, he may not be South America, 
able to do so. As he did two de- Mr. Bush’s schedule just before 
cades ago, when an uh» led him to the onset of his heart problem was 
change some basic habits, thepresi- typical Thursday night, be was out 
dent now at least nay have to ad- foe a steak dinner with Secretary of 
; job. State James A. Baker 3d and 

ise officials then he was tip the next 

lush’s prob- nmnuM to greet fire visiting prest- 


with him. During fire Gulf war, he EOnn soon after he arrived at the fiou was confirmed and be was started initially on digoxm for this 
was said to have urged MrrBush to hospital to slow his rapid heart rate ifrythin. The decision was made to add procainamide, rindt is a drag that 
more aggressively defend Iraqi re- and relieve his shortness of breath, taps down atrial irregularities. At about the time that he achieved 
bds against postwar attacks by the But experts say that digeotin alone therapeutic levels of the proc ain amide, which was about 24 hours later, 
remnants of die Irani Annv is not very effective at restoring a vestetdav afternoon, we smrtednotidnEchaiwes in his EKG that looked 


is not very effective at restoring a 
nonnal rhythm when the heart is in 


Qnayle has taken cm the role of atrial fiWBafion. 


Lfd treatments for atrial fibriDa- At that time the went not tn vim twnrwhefiails m Maiyland, retreat, where_htS prob- 


Fcr now. White House officials 
are insisting that Mr. Bush's prob- 
lem is. minor and that be wBl soon 
be aide to return to a fid schedule. 

Bnt the fact that Mr. Bush had to 
stay another night at Bethesda Na- 


dent of Argentina before flymg to 
Sl Lotus lor a speech. On Satur- 
day, he was in the air again, this 
time to the University of Michigan 
for a commencement address be- 
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viewpoint od issues and has worked 
(Reuters. API 10 in 9 mwc relations between the 
* White Hoase and Congress. 

. • • ‘ As a senator, he was credited 

Medical Team Who’s Who wn^gil ^ frrmtg haH hftwi 

r -- cut, and with ^fining passage of a 

New York Times Serdce m^OTjob-tnrimng pn^am. 

• IhemeA^teamca^teGeoigeBi^islodby 

a grray of ttoctora sopen^ by the mestdenfs personal physraan, a ^Gotf^SSy.Iedtospea,- 
“t: aaff of tic National 

2rssftj£ss-ffi 

Mr. Bush s personal physiaan, Dr. Bortcn J. Lee 3d, « not a carcholo- ^ House that Mr. 

Bosh 

SiSSStts 

tI *TbeWli^ aiSe^^Aat Dr. ABan ML Ross, chief of cardkdogy at 
. Geory Waahingtop University Hospital and School <rf Medicine, was ^SdpfSTSfficult 

^^^scarii^ to^^AfricIndehfidiadNasii. an air force major who dedsian wffl have to be made. 
CTiiwwnff! preindeii^ Tmmflffiatriy iftg Mr. Bcah experienced short- 

ness of breath while jogging at Camp David m Satmday. 

- Dr. NaA-detected aray^ igcgnlar hcart beatj da^nosett tfaeproblem fbmdiLku 
as atrial fiboBafion and arcompamnd Mr. BuA cm a helicopter ride to The a* 

-Bethesda Naval Hospital. r .. 

LawrenceCMohrIr n an ocpdt on enMgericy care, joined Dr.Nariiat 

' the hoqiitaL Dr. Mein; a U3L Anitycolond, works ai the White House 
with Dr. I re * j ^ 

Dr. Lee has acknowledged that he has a rcspoosibiHty to the puMc as 
wdl as to Mr. Bush. Be said in 1989 that he would resign if he “had to 

hide a serious medical problem for political reasons for any l e ngth of JjL'SSfS 
time.* * ‘ mg si« in v^au 


dard treatments for atrial fibriDa- At tune the press release went out to yon with some hypotbeticais m 
tion and other abnormal heart there about what we mi ght or mi ght not do if such-and-such did not 

K Experts said (he drag it- happen or it did happen. And at about 10:25 last night, while we were 
1 cause rhythm abnonnafi- w atching hhn, he t mi(lml y conver t ed tn a nn pnal gmiK rhythm 
ties or low blood pressure. This lasted all night long. He received two more doses of procainamide 

If the two drags had not returned at four-hoar intervals. But at 10 minutes of 5 this maming, about 4:45, 
the heart rhythm to nonnal in 24 to 430, he suddenly converted back to atrial fibrillation. 

48 hours, oraerts said, the doctors Fortunately, the bran trust arrived for a meeting, which we had 
would have had to choose between scheduled at 5:30 this morning. All of the physicians sat around the table 
trying other drags or using cardio- for an hour, an bour-and-a-half, and we discussed what we should do at 
version to administer an electric this point in time. 

shock. The latter procedure has It was derided unanimously not to go ahead with any cardioversion — 

better than a 90 percent success electrical cardioversion — [and] since he has had snch a nice response to 
rate in curing anial fibrillation the drags lhal we would continue to try these drugs, roomier the doses, 
when patients do not have underly- and ga the president out of the hospital and bade to the White House, 
mg, serious heart disease. where we are excellently, excellently setup to do that 


ns sat around the table 
i what we should do at 


more severe than White House offi- lem surfaced as he jogged, 
dais had indicated. Inltapast.Mr.Basliliasitsis«d 

Although atrial fibrillation is a suggestions that a slower pace 
somewhat common heart ailment, mi g ht be belter. Nonetheless, “if 
it can, in some cases, cause comph- the doctors tell him to slow down, 
cations, including an increased nsk he'll slow down,” predicted Peter 
of stroke. In addition, the medica- Tedey, a longtime friend and for- 
tran nsed to stabilize the abnonnal mer press secretary, 
heart rhythm can cause both head- seaaed a^caL 

and nausea and rs at ames When asked at the hospital if she 
difficult to adjust to a proper dose, lhought ^ pres^tneeded to 
doctors said. s j ow p ace> Barbara Bush 

And the history of past illnesses seemed doubtful of the prospect “1 
in the White House provides reason have been saying that for 40 — 
for skepticism: Mr. Reagan’s aides what — 46 years,” she said. 


when patients do not have 
mg. serious heart disease. 


TIondB Landing for Shntde 

The Ajvodated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Florida 
— The space shuttle Discovery and 
itturew of seven landed here Mon- 
day after an right-day research 
mission. Unfavorable winds divert- 
ed the czaft from its primary land- 
ing ate in California. 
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4 Million at Bisk as Storms Delay Food to Cyclone Victims 



Compikd by Our Staff Ftvm Dispaicha that the death toll could rise sharp- seas on Mraday delayed two beats 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — Four Iy among survivors. and four Ducks cany^ ssppties to 

million survivors of last week's cy- “The critical period has started,” the cast coast, CARE reported. 

done in Bangladesh face starva- said Dr. Mohammed Musa of Gusty winds and rain on Susdav 
lion, and many could die of disease, CARE International, an aid group, hampered Bangladesh's fleet of 17 
ie League of Red Cross and Red “Famished men, injured men can hdjeapten a nd a few fixe d-wing 
rescent Societies said Monday. only survive for four to five days airplanes cm missions to airdrop 

fiSh 125,730 people have died since the vqy was stranded with 35 personnel 

cyclone swamped coastal areas in Camilla. 70 mites north of the 
^th huge waves and winds up to devastated port of Chittagong. 

145 mfl5 an hour (235 kdoa^ers Robin Needham, a CARjfoffi- 


tbe League of Red Cross and Red “Famished men, injured men can 
Crescent Societies stud Monday. only survive for four to five days 


“An estimated four million peo- 
ple are now at serious risk from 
lack of fresh drinking water and 
food,” the league said. “Many more 
deaths could follow from lack of 
water, food and disease.” 


There wtre no immediate reports 
of injuries or damage from the 
storms Monday, winch hit as hun- 
dreds of thousands of people hud- 
dled on spits of land isolated by 
flood-waters. 

An Associated Press photogra- 
pher who flew in a relief ndkopier 
said that throngs of survivors at 
Urir Char island mobbed the air- 
craft seeking food. 


small loaf of bread wrapped in 
plastic." 

“Not all the people had even one 

loaf Pimtshed children came run- 
ning Tor food,” be said. At least 
16.000 people live on the island. 

about 40 notes east of Chittagong. 

The Sangbad newspaper said 
groups of hungry men looted at 
least three trucks carrying rice : art 
Faujdarhat on Saturday, about 135 



efforts Monday, increasing fears Tbc thunderstorms and rough ing our relief operations-" 1 

CYCLONE: ■ 

A Survivor’s Grief 

(Coatmned from page 1) 
prices of such critically needed 
building m*tgrial« as n afl s and cor- 
rugated iron, have risen sharply 
and, in some cases, quadrupled. 

"People should not exploit the 
victims,” a store owner said. “This 
is not the proper way.” 

Even as the government strug- 
gles to bdp the living, it is over- 
whelmed by the task of burying of 
the dead. Not far from this town, 
thousands of bodies have washed & 
ashore and become lodged in mud 
embankments, accor din g to Shah- 

jahnn Rahman, an army medical 

assistant 

“During high the sea wash- 

es in more bodies from other ar- 
eas,” he said. “In low tide, some 
bodies that are in the mud come 
loose.” 

The army has dispatched 60 men 
to supervise local laborers who 
have been hired to bury the dead in 
this section of Banakhafi. On Fri- 
day, Mr. Rahman’s group boned 
72 bodies; on Saturday, another 55. 

Most of the dead woe women and 
rhildwen, their remains badly do- 







Mr. Rahman said workers had 
no choice but to bury the dead 
without traditional white burial 
cloths. Disinfectants are urgently 
Deeded, he added, both to prevent 
disease and to reduce the stench. 

“If we can dear this area in two 
days, we can prevent epidemics 
from breaking oat,” he said. “Bat I 
don’t know whether that will be 
posable. Every day there are more 
bodies being washed in from the 


Tibet May Itajoonialiste 

Agmct F^aaoe-Praxe 

BEIJING — A Chinese deputy 
cabinet minister, Zbou Jia, said 





foreign media migh t be barred panders, racing against a deadline 
from viating Tibet on May 23, the imposed by the increasingly hot 
40th anniversary of its “peaceful weather, announced a huge opera- 
liberation” by the Chinese Army, tian on Monday to ferry home to 
“Some journalists have distorted northern Iraq more than 200,000 
facts after they visited Tibet,” he Knrdish refugees by the end of the 
said. month. 


Survivors on Urir Char island begging for bread after security forces restored order when the Bangladeshis mobbed a relief helicopter. 

Allies to Move 200,000 Kurds in Month 

By Glenn Frankel To entice refugees to return from springs feeding the refugee camps, tonomy talks between Iraq and 

WashmrtcH Post Serna; the Turkish mountains, the allies The allied objective is to ferry Kurdish rebel leaders would begin 

7ilf uA T „ . also announced that they had back to northern Iraq by that time this week, news agencies reported 

pushed another 40 kflometere (25 about 75,000 refugees to theZakho from Baghdad. 

mflesT east to the town of Suriya, area in the northwest, 125.000- to Mr. Hussein was Kkdy to meet 


To entice refugees to return from 
the Turkish mountains, the cities 


springs feeding the refugee camps. 
The allied objective is to ferry 


talks between Ira* 
rebel leaders would 


' f 7AKHO Inn Anted mm. atSO announcca mai nicy naa uaua. iw uuiuigul uj uui uiuc uua 1 
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miles) east to the town of Suriya, area in the northwest, 125,000- to Mr. Hussem was Hkdy to meet 
expanding the security zone of the Sraenkaream the central north the Kurdish deleg ati on but not un- 
Iraqi tantmyhdd by alHed forces. and 6,500 to Suriya in the east til after the end of the talks, they 
But the senior allied commander Many refugees have said DTwk added. “It will be fuddled first and 
«i<i «mirrinn farces had not re- remains the key in persuading them he will authenticate the docu- 
ceived authorization to enter and to come bade Situated about 50 meat,” an official said, 
take control of the Iraqi rity of Idtometera from the border, the city A senior official said thegovem- 
DTrok, the home of at least 150,000 was largely abandoned after the meat did not intend to concede 


of the refugees. Without the city, abortive 


allied commanders conceded, Prescient Saddam Hussein. 


rebellion against control of dl produced around the 


many of the refugees could refuse 
to budge from the mountains. 


northern city of Kirkuk and op- 


Allied commanders say that the posed international guarantees for 


.v . 
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Begnming later this week, the but will only 
allies arc planning to provide daily protection. Ui 
at least 150 trucks, buses and other south much, of 
vehides to haul refugees to the al- aty since Sand 
Bed-con trolled security zone in a hold the city w 


Kurds want to return to the area 

but will oily do so under allied _ __ _ _ , 

protection. US. forces have moved ■ Qien^ Sees Wider Role 
south much of the way toward the The U.S. defense secretary, Dick 

city since Sunday. But to enter and Cheney, said Monday that he ex- 
holdthe city would mean a greater pected the Gulf allies to agree to an 
itmeut of forces, far deeper expanded American xmlitaiy pres- 
an, than Washington, Lon- ence in the region in die future, 
na Paris have so far been including the rotation of combat 
! to malm. aircraft deployments, The Assod- 

eral Gamer said rtsramais- ated Press reported from Riyadh, 
flights had tricked Iraqi He rnled out the permanent bas- 
puffiugoulof tbedty. Butat ing of U.S. ground forces or oom- 
ne time, he said, sokuoswho bat aircraft m the area, 
een north of the city were He said he hoped to reach agree- 
ig bade through the town. ment an these and other issues dur- 

in i... ii,,. ing talks this wedc with officials in 

? HCDdS to Meet Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman, 

i government officials said and the United Arab Emirates, as 

ay that a new round of an- well as Sandi Arabia. 


any agreement. (Roam, AP) 


mass movement dubbed Operation c ommi t m e n t of forces, far deeper 
Gallant Provider. into Iraq, than Washington, Lon- 

“We’re teffing them the zone don and Paris have so far been 
here is seenre and they should re- willing to malm, 
tom home,” said Major General General Gamer said reoramais- 
Jay ML Gamer, the US. Army sance flights had tracked Iraqi 


wrnmunrig in charge of allied fames 
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forces in northern Iraq. the same time, he said, sokfien who 

General Gamer said tire opera- had been north of tire city were 
don could begin Wednesday. He drawing back through tire town. 

said the allies were working against , D , , . m 

a practical deadline of Jure 1, when ■ Iraq and n£i)ei8 10 Meet 
the harsh Turkish summer would Iraqi government officials sa 
have dried up most of the mountain Monday that a new round of a 


out of the dty. But at 




MINERS: Russia Gains Control 




(Continued from page 1) 
idea, but remained suspicious and 


trace to antagonize Mr. Gorbachev 
or to incite the miner s 
Mr. Yeltsin and Mr. Gorbachev 


decided to continue smiting until 
the deal was wndwhriT^ 

Tiuu — ; . P 0 ™* April 23 at a meet- 


ENGLISH: 

A Bold Attempt 


They remained skeptical Mon- 
day. Alexander V. Smirnov, a 
member of the Ncwokuznetsk City 
Strike Committee; said tire major- 
ity of mines pledged to continue 
striking “until they see the first 
signs of implementation of the 
signed accords.” But the wide- 


og-standiog (Contiirted from page 1} 

.-3 , - __ * a meet- toed. But like everyone else qi 

mg attended also by eight other here for more than a few words, she 
republican presidents. The talks spoke in Chinese. 

the sovereignty of tire najubhes, Aeachas in urban 

and the republican leaders agreed 

to cooperate m combatting traeco- rad it has 

doSkS mduSrffarts to become qmt ? f“hi«iableainom 

yonng pypie to drop English 

Mr. Yeltan told the Russian teg- m 0x0 «awwwtions. 

iriature Monday that if Mr. Gorba- I 11 countryside, while stn- 

chev’s intentions at the summit dents may never get a chance to 
were “truly serious, if tins is not spcakEngiish, they often study dil- 
another attempt at poh’tical in- because English skills are 

trigne; this is the first important tcs ! c ® dining the conqretitive ex- 
step on the way out of the crias." a min a t ions for p lacement in senior 
The Kr emlin ’s agre emen t to high school and, later, college. 


nnmkr crisis^ rndnHing 



spread expectation^ was th at the ^ (he strikes, 
miners would quickly resume weak Yeltsin t 

once the signing was confirmed. idatureMonda; 

There was no immediate com- chev’s intentio 
ment from tire Kremlin, and Mir. were “truly set 
Yeltsin avoided gloating in his another attemj 
speech to the parliament, saying trigne; this is i 
only (hat he was satisfied that tire step on the way 
mines had remained in proper con- The Kremh 
dition during the strikes. His ap- t ransf er ihe nrii 
preach apparently reflected rdne- trol, and the lc 


become quite fashionabh 
young people to drop 


of drinking unr waa-dn 
from 500 net (ISO Mm] 
bmstiagoo tiraao. apkoto^ 
cm one relief ffigbt sted. 

The Red Crescent omnfc 
predicted the demti taO « 
reach 200^000 from xtanttki 


145 miles an hour (235 kflometen Robin Needham, a CARE offi- “Police and army soldiers beat sou * east * 

iter, food and disease. „ hour). An estimated 10 mflfion rial said: -The weather is pretty bade tire people and they were Some . f ®f ^ 

Thimderslonas hampered relief people were left homeless. bad. It is holding up and hamper- made to sit m a lure, he said. An dropped mto the sca oo aun qay . 

forts Monday, increasing fears The thunderstorms and rough ing our relief operaaoos." army general gave each of them a newspapers said. Plastic containers 


animal carcasses and sewagn.. 

Some newspaper* saad jfe. 
couRt ultimately surpass 36Qj 


cydonc that stiuek in 1930 ouifc 
gyt hero coast of ihcBiytf ^ 


another attempt at poh’tical in- because English skills are 

trigne; this is tire first important tcs ! c ® dining the competitive ex- 
step on the way out of the crisis " a min a ti ons for p lacement in senior 
The Kr emlin ’s agre emen t to high school a nd , later, college, 
tr ansf er the mines to Russian con- Some young students also say they 
trol and the low-key handling of “9°^ .^anting the la nguag e be- 
the transfer bv both sides, seemed cause it is a window to the outside 
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Prague Thieves 
Steal 4 Picassos 
From Palace 

Reuben 

PRAGUE — Four paint- 
ing* by Pablo Picasso worth an 
estimated £30 miTKrm were 
stolen early Monday from the 
Sternberg Palace, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s national gallery. 

The paintings were “Ab- 
sinthe and Playing Card,” 
“Mandolin and Glass of Per- 
nod,” “Table with Goblet” 
and “Port of Tadaques.” They 
were painted between 1910 
and 1922. 

The thieves fenced their way 
. into the gallery in the eady 
hoars, bypassing several alarm 
systems, the gallery director 
said. Asked how many Picas- * 
sos were left in the gallery, he 
said: *Tm confused at present, 
but it’s 10 to 15.” 


the transfer by both sides, seemed 68 0 86 ** >* 8 window to the outside 
to mark a serious effort to resolve , 

the power struggle between central En^hsh meets the needs of die 
and republican authorities. tones, said Wu Hong, 13, a junior 

The truce with Mr. Yeltsin, fol- Wsfr indent in Inomahe village, 
lowed closely by the transfer of the near ShenglL “It’s also a very beau- 
mines, suggested Mr. Gorbachev language. It sounds so nice.” 
had recognized that be coold hot ■ ^ ao Aipmg, 22, a teacher with 
hope to combat the economic cri«as above-average fluency and an abili- 
without the cooperation of repuWj- ty to fire up her classroom with 
can leaders, and therefore without e n t h usiasm, complained about the 
acceding to their demands for an- physical limitations she and others 


erationofrepuWj- ty to fire up her classroom with 
therefore without e n t h usiasm, complained about the 


thentic sovereignty. 


faced al the Lutnnrihe school. 


For Mr. Ydtan, the miners WHle (he village has electricity, the 
strike offered an opportunity to school has no tape player, so she 
demonstrate Ins authority and pop- cannot play English cassettes to her 
clarity with workers, rad to in- students, 
crease the control over Russian re- Teachers say one problem Chi- 


crease the control over Russian re- Teachers say one problem Chi- 
sources thathe has long demanded. nese students do not have is spell- 
Mr. Yeltsin pledged to grant the ing. Perhaps because they nre ac- 
mines considerable economic inde- enstomed to tbe even harder tn<r of 
pend ence,- m dnding the right to memorizing how to write Chinese 
dispose of 80 percent of their for- characters, they find Fngtteh speQ- 
eign -currency earnings. The deal ing is simp le 
was a sample of the sort of radical In class the other day, Mss Mao 


changes Mr. Ydtsin has demanded abruptly asked her second-year 
■in the economy, and which he is students how to spell “fasema- 
likcty to have increasing authority tion.” 
to introduce once he is elected to The response was 


the executive presidency. 


and awesome. Before most native 


Many commentators anticipated English speakers would have gol- 


that.the coal transfer was likdy to ten beyond the “F, 1 
be followed by demands for a share voices had bellowed, 
of Russian 


voices had bellowed, “F-A 
N-A-T-I-O-N!" 


50 young 
vA-S-C-I- 


commentaton mast thf the y 
is trying to destroy the Iraqi s 
and that only Mn Hussein is s 


But few people scan to bdievoit, 
fat conversations around the esp- 
ial, Iraqi citizens speak with scan 
and anger about the blunders am* 
nutted by Mr. Hussein in ieadfeg 
theircountiyintoatiagicandcoit’ 
ly defeat But they also realize, tritii 
grim recognition of his brutt&r, 
that the security apparatus shum- 
ing his regime from any serious 
political threat may keep him a 
power for a long time to came. 

Prime Minister Saadoun Hno- 
madi has announced that his gov- 
ernment is conducting a debate 
about the lessons of the Gulf war to 
determine what went wrong. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Hussein ap- 
pears wary. For the first two 
months after the war, the Iraqi 

leader kept a tow profile. He ma« 

cmly rare a ppear a nces on (deri- 
sion, scarcely ventured out into 

pubHc and issued a stream of warn- 
ings abom how fraeign mercenaries 
were fueling the Kurdish and Shfilc 
Muslim rebellirais that erupted im- 
mediately after the war. 

As his people groped to find 
their way ba« to normal drily 
lives, Mr. Hussein was nowhere to 
be found. 

But in the past week, Mr. Hu* 
s e fo 1 hm; been touring the Sunni 
Muslim h«i«tl an d trying to gamer 
some credit for Iraqi’s nascent re- 
covery. 

The national celebration mark- 
ing his 54th birthday last wed: 
seems to have served as a coating- 
oat party. State-nm television has 
repeatedly run scenes of the Ira? 
leader being congratulated by 
yoong and old fra his efforts to 
rdmfld the country . 

Beyond the contrived display* of 
loyalty, Mr. Hussein has been pto- 
dranmg that his pofirica must not 
be faulted fra the roaring inflation 
now cHmbmg toward 1,000 per- 
cent. 


Of Saddam 

■ ‘ '.*■ 

Hussein 
Is Staged 

By William Drozduk: 

WaAotfo* Ami Struct 
BAGHDAD — The crowd cf 
about 10.000 students bused in&H 
stadium from schools in the nonfc- 
ero city of Mosul greeted the 4kt» 
tor despised around the world ty 
responding to a cue from tin 
cheerleaders, chanting m aoUl 
“B ush, BbA, listen ondt^K 
all love Saddam HusscmC*: - 
The Imp president, surroend^ ’ 
by beefy security men on a podtaft 
above the throng, bestowed i te- 
rate smile on his supporters «ad 
waved his hand in a manner b 
gentle ns a papal blessing. Ttaaty 
pulled a pistol from his bolster sal 
fired six shots into the air. . -■ 

The violent gesture at the not' 
tion of George Bush’s aameuada- 
scored the intensive campaign pui 
sued latdy by the Iraqi wadotib 
to blame all of the oountiYS poti 
war ttifficulties on the U^; pnik 
deni and the Western allies. Tty < 
government has kept up a steri^ 
stream of propaganda masting tig 
the multinational coalition a fie 
cause of toe problems Iraq fcli$ 
perienced since it invaded Kmept 
m August ■=* 

As enunciated relentlessly |i 
staie-contrttikdnewroaperaindcn 
television, the Iraqi goweraitttt 
contends that the United State 
and its allies are still deten ma ecLb 
cany on the conflict to a newto^t 
by waging kmg-tenn economic m 


last week, the Iraqi leader insisted 
that only a temporary shortage of 
hard currency is distorting prices 
on the markets. 

Despite his show of anger is fir- 
ing his jtisted when be beard Mr. 
Bush’s name, Mr. Hussein appar- 
ently has been trying to cultivate a 


lar Army, a volunteer force that 
was repented to total amfiliao sol- 
diers, is now being denxtinlizied; 
price gougera are receiving jail sen- 
tences erf 15 wars, rad the popula- 
tion will be nee to travd abroad as 
of May 15. 

Early last week, gas rationing 

pump were restored. Full electrical 
power and running water have 
been extended from Baghdad to 
many outlying provinces. 

While the economy may indeed 

belt-tightening tlmoouhto^ollre- 
fineries, water and power sources 
and communications centers may 
be functioning normally by the cod 
of the year. UN and Red Cross 

officials said. 

A UN official here noted that the 
Iraqi Army, while badly overesn- 
matedas a fi g htin g force duriM the 
war, had proved higbfr.tfficient in 

rep airing miirfi of ihe country’s 
damaged infrastructure. . 
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iVorTerfc Tuna Serricr 

^EW YORK— With 

bouquets and bun ting 
. and great performed 
- :and a starry audience, 
Carnegie Hall gave itself a big 
lOOthbirihday party. 

Concertgoefs attended one or 
both erf two gala concerts Sunday, 
at 4 P-M. ana 9 P-M. Between con- 
certs, many also commuted to the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf- As- 
tonaHotd for a cocktail party and 
banquet, or a post-gala reception. 

The hall itself was the center- 
piece. Bui: the personal center of 


CamegieHall, 100 
years old, is a 'conse- 
crated house, 7 
Isaac Stem says . 


1 ^ihtr 


. ra niK attention,the man who has embod- 

eadcu . k" ied tbte neat musical fonun for 

i. lias!-, ii-.irt, ns *? ^ three d e ca de s, was Isaac Stem, 

'c ■tujjjr, i, Stem is ho* just a great viofinist 

* lr.-tn. nv ; ( W , and tbe preddeat of Carnegie HalL 

eft sft Mr’i, ~ 1 " 1 ' *He is the mini who saved it from 

- i hr ,k. ... l *n a pat certain dcmoEtion in 1960 and who 

miu!c «ir in. hou '* < ^‘! has guided it since, 
i hr. h "- I “AH the things yon fight for and 

, 1 *> i! ft j d ream jihftnt, in the final anflkre»< 

1 a Ti* 1 b,c i" ui f- He' it’s what actually happens on The 
K' r, ‘ m *“W stage that counts”Stem said on 

six mu-l* snu> the si ‘ Sunday afternoon. “Tm trying to 

e violent iscMutc am* keep being too cmotwnSTnot 

< yeitpc !tiu.h‘> mat «. to bubble. over. But this is a conse- 

a the ::itnis:\f crated boose. Ifs not consecrated 

latd> !'i :hi- because we say so, but because of 

jn»c all (hi- i.xiatn,|f themuskians who play there." 
MTKiilnc-. .«r. ihcl'ip The artists seemed genuinely 
and the Western jibe,’ ^ leased to be part of die party. ‘Tm 


ttmem ha% tepi up j it 
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excited to be here,” stud Midori, 
who, at 19; was the youngest of the 
soloists. “Carnegie Hall is full of 
hisuxy, and I kive thaL" 

Pliado Domingo agreed. “As 
soon as you hear the sound of a 
voice here, you know why Carnegie 
Hall has its reputation,” be said. 

Tbe orchestra for both concerts 
was the New York Philharmonic, 
which called Carnegie its home be- 
fore moving uptown to Lincoln 
Center in 1962. The Philharmo nic 
can sound good at' Avery Fisher 
Hah, but it reveled in Carnegie's 
refurbished acoustics. Beethoven’s 
“Egmonf Overture conducted by 
Zubin Mdhta set die lone: dark, 
brooding, and imposing. 

The musical programs boreonly 
passing idatkm to tbeha&’shisiO' 


ly. “We wanted good programs, 
and we wanted to give the artists 
freedom of choree,” said Catherine 
Geras, erf the hall’s staff. 

In the afternoon the muse mak- 
ing led off with the ody piece of 
contemporary imisk: cm ehher pro- 
gram, Joan Tower’s “Third Fanfare 
for the Uncommon Woman,” a 
world premiere commissioned for 
the occasion. 

But dam the program settled 
happily into the red order of busi- 
ness, which was mainstream Clas- 
cal music performed by someof the 
great artists of die day. 

-Eraything had its charms, but 
some performances had more than 
others. Marilyn Home sang three 
of Aaron Copland’s “Old Ameri- 
can Songs’* with dear feeling, ac- 
companied by Jtuncs Levine on the 
podium. Mstislav Rostropovich 
gave yet another demonstration of 
ms instinctive mastezy of die cello 
in Tchaikovsky's Variations chi a 
Rococo Theme. Jessye Norman 
pealed forth with thriving author- 
ity in “Dich, tcore Halle” from 
Wagner’s “Tamihfiaser.” . 

The afternoon program ended 
on an odd note of nose- thumbing 
nnpndencc with Le vine conducing 
Richard Strauss’s “Till Euknspie- 
gel’s Merry Franks.” 

The evening concert included 
music by Copland, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Straus, and Mahler (the 
.last movement of the Third Sym- 
phony, in Leonard Bernstein’s 
memory). The stars included Al- 
fred Brendd, Yo-Yo Ma, Leontyne 
Price, and, of co u pe, Isaac Stem. 

HIS was no casualty dal- 

ed birthday cdrfnatian. 

■ The Mnac HaD, as it was 

-B then known — it only 
took on the name of its patron, 
Andrew Carnegie, a few years later 
— opened its doors on May 5, 
1891. The conductor was Tchai- 
kovsky, imported for the occasion. 

But it was the hall itself — grand 

drew even more admixing atten- 
tion. Spacious yet warm, its balco- 
nies sbttdting toward the stage Eke 
enveloping arms, Carnegie differed 
from the severe rectangular boxes 
of the most famous European con- 
cert halTs of the time. Carnegie was 
a home far mostly European classi- 
cal music, but it was an American 
place, as well, open and democrat- 
ic It has remmiied both era since. 

. • ‘‘ John Rockwell 
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Koi-Yin Lo, above, creates jewelry with semiprecious stones inlaid in vermeil including pin tmd earrings ; left, and necklace with pendant and matching pin and earrings. 

Making the Twain Meet on the Jewel Trail 

imentadmai BemU Tribune Cartier. Her own designs follow the “Everything stems from me,” she ites from Ann Getty through the in Japan and Hong Kong and “to she is determined to believe in ih 

P ARJS "ita only thing same pattern of sympathetic color says. “From tire beginning I Eked Baroness di Portanova. venture into other Southeast Asian future after 1997. 

Oriental about my work is groupings and balanced shapes, asymmetry. As a collector erf Chi- This soctal network, spun from capitals with growing economies.” “Loving Hong Kong as I do, 

that I am Chinese,” says mting advantage of Hong Kong’s nese antiques, I realized how diffi- connections made at school in In the East, where gift-giving is a need to feel optimistic,” she says 

Kai-Yin Lo of her deu- labor pool and its tradition of cult it is to End pairs. Now I have Switzerland, at Cambridge Umvw- pan of the culture, she hopes to “We need to go on with on 

stone-anting. No two jewels are 


haaimtiOMd Herald Tribune 

P ARIS —“The only thing 
Oriental about my work is 
that I am Chinese,” says 
Kai-Yin Lo of her deli- 
cate, colorful jeweby. 

She is a rarer jewel from the East 
than the amethysts, tourmalines 
and quartz she uses in her designs. 
As an Asian woman in Hong Kong, 
she has bcdlt up a global business 

SUZY MENKES 

entirely on her own over the last 
decade, since rite turned her hobby 
of coDecting antique objects into 


Lo alights Eke a butterfly m the 
world’s capitals. In Basel for die 
jewdry fair, in Paris to see and sdl 
to pnvale clients, next month a 
small exhibition in London, a per- 
sonal appearance in New York 
Thursday at Bergdorf Goodman, 
where she is the first Asian designer 
to have been given a bostique. 

She started by chance in New 
York by piecing together Chinese, 
ornaments — carved coral beads, 
pallid jade buckles and freshwater 
pearls — which were taken up by 


two a year for the international 
market and Japan — are designed 
to flow with the fashion. 

“Number one is that I love col- 
or” Lo says. “I must work with real 
materials, hence the stones. And 
after having worked with the an- 
tique pieces, I do feel that I should 
make use of what is available.” 

Kai-Yin Lo works with semipre- 
cious rfones, twisting amethysts in 
deep purple and pale wisteria with 
watery-green peridot to make a 
chunky Rose-pink tour- 

maline, brandy-brown dtine, or 
more imranal mineral stones Eke 
seagreea fluorite, are embedded in 
silver gih, “because gold would be 
twice as expensive.” 

Her round-the-world lifestyle 

identifie s her with inte rnati onal 

women. She wears a twisted pead 
teardrop on the neutral back- 
ground of an Armani suit. In the 
tapd is a drop pin die designed. 


“Eyaything stems from me,” she 
says. Tram the beginning I Eked 
asymmetry. As a collector of Chi- 
nese antiques, I realized how diffi- 
cult it is to find pairs. Now I have 
king ceased to want to match. It 
relieves one of a lot of burden.” 

Both emotionally and practically 
Lo pots herself into her designs. 
Deliberately mismatched earrings 
are a boon to a busy woman who 
finds one of a pair has strayed. As a 
career woman on the move, she 
identified a need for jewdry that 
looks elegant and dassy without 
living in a hotel safe. The Kai-Yin 
Lo Signature line of softly colored 
stones infaid in vermeil sdl from 
$120 to $5,000. The Gold range (set 
with stones or freshwater pearls) 
goes to $15,000. Both are far from 
the showy jewelry of a trophy wife. 

“Traditionally people think of 
jewdry as valuable in terms of in- 
vestment,” die says. To me tbe real 
value is what applies to your life.” 

Her personal clients include 
those who could choose to drip 
with diamonds: Queen Noor of 
Jordan, Princesses Alexandra and 
Michad erf Kent, Estfce and Evelyn 
Lander, and international social- 


ites from Ann Getty through the 
Baroness di Portanova. 

This soctal network, spun from 
connections made at school in 
Switzerland, at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and from her bankmg family 
background, gives Lo celebrity sta- 
tus. But as an articulate, educated, 
single w oman in hear late 40&, her 
career is centered on the global 
expansion, of her business that was 
started in 1979 with $5,000 and 
now has a turnover in millions. 


L IKE an designers, rim 
com plains that rite has 
not enough time for cre- 
ative work. She castigates 
herself far havmg been sidetracked. 


of Spain). Her banker brother re- 
cently joined her to help with the 
business side. 

“He tries to give me discipline,” 
she says: “During the past two 
years Pve learned to focus. As I get 
older I want to simplify things." 

Forty percent of her maiket is in 
the Umted States, where she sells to 
Bergdorf, all 28 Neiman-Maicus 
stores, and L Magntn. The dan 
now is to consolidate her markets 


in Japan and Hong Kong and “to 
venture into other Southeast Asian 
capitals with growing economies.” 
Jh the East, where gift-giving is a 
pan of the culture, she hopes to 
expand that pan of her business. 

Her personal trium ph has been 
to take on Japan. 

“The Japanese respect French 
designers, Italians — but not 
Asians,” says Lo. “I have become 
almost a case study as an Asian 
designer. I started in the United 
States and that is where I am best 
known. I did not enter my home 
maiket in Hoag Kong until 1980. 1 
was so afraid of being copied. Then 
I realized that people could just as 
well walk into Saks Fifth Avenue 
and copy me!” 

In the United Stales Lo was able 
to identify die target customer for 
her affordable jewdry as “a new 
breed of professional women." In 
Asia, riie had to carve out that role 
for heradf. She pays warm tribute 
to Hanae Mori, another forceful 
Oriental woman designer, who pro- 
moted Lo’sjewehy in her shops. Lo 
now sdls to selected Wako stores in 
Japan, and in Seibn as well as her 
own stores in Hong Kong, where 


she is determined to believe in the 
future after 1997. 

“Loving Hong Kong as I do, I 
need to fed optimistic,” she says. 
“We need to go on with our 
strength to sustain the Hoag Kong 
we have.” 

Kai-Yin Lo’s work has bridged' 
the divide between precious and' 
fashion jewdry. If her star rises in' 
the East, she wfll also be a pioneer.- 
in proving that Asians ore now so-' 
pbisticated enough to accept an; 
Oriental designer rather than re- 
main obsessed with European sta-' 
tus symbols. 
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Older, Ailing Population 
Keeps Drug Firms Fit 


N 


By Milt Freuri enhfim 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — ■ Bolstering its reputation as recession- 
proof, tbe pharmaceutical business is prospering on 
both aoes of the Atlantic. Demand for prescription 


r agencies nave cut the prices of several products this year 
v and Germany has also started to squeeze prices, 
j’ a recession, the health-care industry sore beats the steel 
business, said Andy Markey, treasurer of Johnson & Johnson, 
,;-j the world’s largess bealth-care company, Johnson & Johnson 
i* does more than half its business overseas. 
l k Abby Joseph Cohen, a vice president and strategic investing 
i adviser with Goldman, Sachs 


A Co. in New York, views 
drug companies as attractive 
investments with above-aver- 
age growth, whether they are 
based in the United States, 
Britain or other European 
countries, “and perhaps in 
Asia as wdL" 


Hie drugs business 

is prospering despite 

the recession. 


it'- “The companies are seen as cf assican y rfftfangp/^ faiys immlaf . 

' > ed to interest rates, recession or anything else,” said Jo Walton, a 
pharmaceuticals analyst in Loudon with Shearson T-rfmum 
1 S- Brothers. “When people are ill and grow ing older, demand rises, 
regardless of economic conditions.” 

,i Ms. Walton said drug sales were growing worldwide by 10 
?; r percent to 12 percent a year, although in a recession many 

• \ ^governments seem “less willing to allow drug prices to rise.” 

• t Government agencies contra drug prices tn most industrial 
» t countries but not the United States. 

• She said France, for example, sharply cut the price of three 
ii strong-selling products at the beginnmg of the year Merck & 

• Co.’s cholesterol drag Zocor, Eu Lilly A Co.’s antidepressant 
■; S Prozac and the F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co. injectable antibiot- 

i ic Rocephin. 

;; “On the Dip side rtf this,” she added, “companies are being 
.r much more aggressive about prices for new drugs.” 

; ; She said Glaxo Holdings PIC recently introduced anew anti- 
asthma drug, Serevent, which is “10 times as ex pensi ve” as the 
U leading older asthma thug in Britain. (Page 16) 


M S. WALTON LIKES Hoffmann-La Roche, Pfizer Inc. 
and SnrithKlzae Beecham PLC Roche’s pharmaceuti- 
cal sales are growing fay 21 percent, she said, and the 
company may got Food and Drag Administration approval this 
year to market DDC, a new AIDS drug, in the United States. 

Pfizer has a “very strong pipeline, with new product launches 
coming through,” added. “And SmithKlm e is still reaping the 
benefits of cost savings in its merger with Beecham.” 

On the down side, some drag makers worry about divisions 
that sell candies and other consumer products, including those at 
SmifhgKne Beecham, Johnson & Johnson and American Home 
Products Corp. 

The recession can also be a problem for European drug 
companies hke CSba-Geigy AG, Bayer AG and Rhflne-Poulenc, 
which also chemicals that are hurt by the slowdown, said 
Viren Mehta, a partner at Mehta & Isaty, a New York research 
firm specializing in pharmaceuticals. Nevertheless, Mr. Mehta 
recommends Glaxo, Bayer and Gba-Geigy. 

He also sees vahies in small European biotechnology compa- 
nies. Shares of 40 American biotechnology companies were up 55 
potent in the first quarter of this year, but fdl back in April, 
recording a gam of 49 percent far the first four months. By 
contrast, Mr. Mehta said, the European biotechnology compa- 
nies rose only 113 percent in the four months. He likes Serono, 
based in Geneva; hmmmo, based in Vienna and listed on the 
Zurich Stock Exchange* and SynthifiLabo SA, a Paris-based asso- 
ciate company of NestK SA. 

The moves last week by the Federal Reserve to push down 
interest rates are of only indirect concern to pha r ma c eutical 
com panies. Drug makers typically cany little debt- What borrow- 


See DRUGS, Page 13 
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Cray’s Competition 
In Supercomputers 

Challenge of the 'Killer Micros’ 


The Supercomputer Market 


- Breakdown of the world supercomputer market, in millions 

- of dollars.. Total value: $4 billion. 

Massively ; — — -j — Mega scale 

parallel, 170 (515 million 

. JU$$A 4 ^ and over) 


By John Markoff 

New York Toner Service 
EAGAN, Minnesota — Convex 
Computer Cop. plans to introduce 
its first supercomputer Tuesday. 
But Cray Research Inc, the king of 
supcrcompulmg, says it is more 
worried by “Taller micros" — com- 
pact, extremely fast work stations 
that seQ for less than S100.000. 

Indeed, Cray says the smaller 
machines will be even more of a 
threat to Convex than to iL 
Cray Research has long domi- 
nated the market for the world’s 
fastest and costliest computers. 
Now, John A. Roflwagen, Cray 
chairman, scans to be looking past 
Convex, a Dallas-based maker of 
mini-supercomputers, which ap- 
proach the speed of supercom- 
puters and cany a significantly 
lower price 

Tbe threat of scientific work sta- 
tions is ominous for both Cray and 
Convex because the latest of these 
machines — from companies like 
Slicftn Graphics, IBM and Hew- 
lett-Packard — are solving some 
problems in only twice the time of a 
mil supercomputer. 

Hoping to counter the threat. 
Gray is taking several radical steps. 
One is to develop software, an area 
it has kmg ignored, with the goal of 
conquering smaller machines by 
embracing them. Cray’s strategy is 
to devise software that runs on net- 
works with a supercomputer at the 
core and work stations plugged in. 

At the aune trine, Cray is trying 
lonxyvetoanewlcvriofsnperccHD- 
pitting buyer, by leveraging hun- 
dreds of microprocessors, a tech- 
nique known as massively parallel 
computing. 


With these steps, Mr. Rollwagen 
said, Cray Research stands the best 
chance of surviving what many ex- 
ecutives and industry analysts say 
will be a shakeout. 

Convex and its chief executive, 
Robert J. Pahmk, are ready now 
with a new generation of madiines. 
Based on gallium arsenide circuitry 
for high speed, the new modds are 
air coded and will be priced at S2 
million to $8 million. 

Cray recently took the unusual 
step of distributing a performance 
analysis of the soon-to-be-intro- 
duced Convex system. Convex ex- 
ecutives say Cray is worried about 
their new machine. “Cray has never 
had to face a serious American 
competitor before,” Mr. Paluck 
said. 

What has driven Convex onto 
Cray’s turf is the encroachment of 
the worir stations. 

And that looming threat has led 
Cray Research to try to redefine 
itself as a full-service company for 
scientists and engineers. 

Cray’s path has not been easy. 
The company suffered the depar- 
ture of one of its brightest young 
designers, Steve S. Chen, in 1987; 
its founder, Seymour Cray, is 1989, 
and its president, Marcdo Gumu- 
do, last year. And the company's 
world market share has eroded in 
the last five years. Growth slowed, 
from 30 to 40 percent annually in 
its early years to a modest 8 to 10 
percent. 

“Ten percent growth may be 
OJC for Cray, but the growth of 
the entire supercomputer market is 
twice that," said Gary Smaby, a 
supercomputer industry analyst 
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who is president of the Smaby 
Group, based in Minneapolis. 

He projects that between 1990 
and 1994 the market for Cray Re- 
search's stronghold — madiines 
costing 515 million and more — 
will grow just 6 percent, while the 
market tor entry-level machin es 
costing SI millicm to $4 million wiS 
grow by 20 percent 


gethar) Source: Smaby Group j 

i kaEnuikxud Kienld Tribune 

i 

Cray’s lofty position is being as- 
saulted by Japanese companies, es- 
pecially NEC, by IBM, and by a 
herd of smaller companies. 

“The next two years will be the 
most competitive period in the his- 
tory of high-end computing," said 
Larry Smart, an astrophysicist who 
directs the National Centex for Su- 
percomputer Applications. 


Cooqnkd by Chtr Snuff From Oispatcha 

NEW YORK — NCR Corp. 
agreed Monday to be acquired by 
AT&T for S7.4 billion or stock, 
ending months of takeover wran- 
gling between the computer maker 
and the biggest U.S. long-distance 
telephone company. 

Ine deal capped one of the big- 
gest takeover battles in recent 
years. It also ended the indepen- 
dence of NCR, the nation’s rifih- 
largest computer maker, and prom- 
ised to give American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. a major thrust into 
the computer business. 

*Tm very pleased that agreement 
has now been reached on a merger 
of our great organizations,” 
AT&T’s chairman, Robert Allen, 
said in a statement. 

"The company that will emerge 
will be uniquely equipped to meet 
what customers win need in the fu- 
ture — global computer networks as 
easy to use and as accessible as the 
telephone network is today." 

NCR shareholders will get SI 10 
worth of AT&T shares lor each 
NCR share, which makes it tax-free 
because no cash is exchanged. 

The exact ratio of shares ex- 
changed will be determined after 
NCR shareholders approve the 
proposal, but tbe SI 10-a-share val- 
ue is guaranteed as long as AT&T 
shares trade no lower than 534. 125. 

AT&T's share* the most widely 
held in the United States, fell 37K 
cents to S36.75 on the New York 
Stock Exchange Monday. AT&T 
said (he bulk of the stock used to 


carry out the merger would be new- 
ly issued shares. 

NCR slock rose 25 cents to . 
5103.75. 

The NCR chairman and chief' 
executive. Charles E. Exley Jr„ who 
had resisted AT&T’s bid, plans to 1 
retire after the merger is completed 
in four to five months, AT&T said, 
Gilbert Williamson, NCR’s presi- ' 
deni, will become chief executive. 

Founded 107 years ago as the 
National Cash Register Co.. NCR 
remains a dominant force in mar- 
kets Tor automated cash registers 
and automated bank- teller ma- ; 
chines, it has about 55,000 employ- 
ees and operates in 120 countries. 

AT&T, which has about 273,000 
employees, pursued NCR in an ef- 
fort to salvage its own foundering 
effort in computers. By some reck- 
onings, AT&T has lost at least $2 
billion in its computer foray. 

The companies said NCR's - 
headquarters would remain in 
Dayton, Ohio. AT&T, which wilt . 
fold its computer operations into 
NCR, said it was restricting hiring 
to preserve existing jobs. 

AT&T has said that merging tbe 
computer businesses would result 
in a charge against earnings, but ■ 
Jack Gnibman of Paine Webber 
said he might raise his 1992 earn- 
ings estimate depending on how - 
fasi AT&T integrates operations. 

The flgrcedprice is above the S90. 
a share AT&T first proposed when 
it unveiled its offer late last year, 
but below the 5125 that NCR hod 
claimed it was worth. (A P, Reuters) 


U.S. Productivity Data 
Proves to Be Mistaken 


Credibility Problem: Brazil and Money 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON —The pro- 
ductivity of American woken 
rose at an annual rate of I per- 
cent in tbe first quarts despite 
the fact that the recession deep- 
ened during that period, the La- 
bor Department said Monday 
in a major revision of a report 
issued only eight hours before. 

- The initial report said that 
productivity -had declined at a 
0.9 percent rate from January to 
March. 


The d 
mistake 


tent said that a 
been made in 


transmitting data between the 
CbnmeraDepartmoii, which 
gathers the information, and 
Labor, which produces the esti- 
mates. A Labor Department 
spokesman said that statists 
ams were stifl trying to sort out 

all of the errors that were made 
and a totally revised report 
would he issued on Wednesday. 

The overall increase in pro- 
ductivity occurred despite tbe 
fact that all categories of manu- 
facturing posted declines. Man- 
ufacturing is only about 20 per- 
cent of the UJL economy. 


By James Brooke 

New York Times Service 

BRASILIA — Without fanfare, the central 
bank here has quietly placed into circulation 
Brazil's latest and tugbest-denomination bank 
note — the 10,000 cruzeiro bifl. 

Engraved with Amazon snakes, the new note 
is worth 534. A year ago, when Fernando Collor 
de Mdlo became president and promised to 
end inflation, 10,000 cruzeiros was worth S 1 34. 

Far many Brazilian and foreign business 
people, tbe new note symbolizes a widespread 
loss of faith in the team that dictates economic 
policies here. It is a loss of credibility that is 
bound to hang over Mr. Collor when he makes 
his first stale visit to the United States in June. 

Brazil's economic press has taken to referring 
to this capital artificially planted in Brazil’s 
central savannah as “Fantasy Island." 


A price freeze, decreed in January, is virtual- 
ly ignored in Brazil’s coastal dties, where 80 
percent of the population lives. In the first four 
months of this year, prices jumped by 75 per- 
cent 

The centerpiece of last year’s anti-inflation 
program — the freezing for 18 months of most 
checking and saving accounts — has generated 
revolt among Brazil's increasingly skeptical 
middle class. Many people doubt the govern- 
ment will repay the money with full interest 

Using such blunt terms as theft and larceny, 
judges up and down Brazil’s coast — from Sao 
Paulo to Recife — have ordered the unfreezing 
of bank accounts. 

In linen snaking around courthouses, as 
many as 150,000 people filed petitions in 
March and April to get their money back. 

Fearing a sudden avalanche at 520 billion 
into the hands of people who no longer trust 


banks, economic officials are fighting to per- 
suade the Supreme Court to declare tbe actions 
of the lower courts invalid. 

(In another assertion of judicial indepen- 
dence, a judge in Brasilia on Thursday ordered 
tbe arrest of Ibrahim Eris, president of Brazil's 
central bank. Mr. Eris hid for six hours in the 
bank's headquarters, until the bank's lawyers 
won a stay.) 

Further weakening support for Mr. Collor. 
the number of unemployed in Sao Paulo con- 
tinues to grow, topping the one million mark in 
April. The jobless rate in Brazil's largest city is 
12 percent, double the rate of recent years. 

“The government took away all the savings, 
put a lot of people into the street, and for. 
what?” asked Costa Ferreira, a congressman 
from a political party that backs the govern- 
ment “The gross national product fell and 
inflation continued." 


A Casualty of New Soviet Trade Order 


By Cdestine Bohlen 

New York Times Service 

BUDAPEST — Like other Hun- 
garian companies doing business 
with the Soviet Union, BEAG, a 
small concern that produces audio 
systems and recording equipment 
was braced for bad news this year. 
But it was not prepared far the 
disaster that struck in January 
when the Soviet state television and 
radio system suddenly canceled its 
contract, saying it had no money. 

Without its Soviet contract, 
which produced 60 percent of its 
sales, BEAG had no choice but to 
declare bankruptcy, making it the 
J50th company to do so this year in 
Budapest Metropolitan Court. 

"Without income, a company 
cannot live," said Zoltan Erdo- 
kurti, deputy manager of BEAG. 

Mr. Eraokurti is still trying to 
drum up business, but is also draw- 
ing up a list of property and equip- 
ment to put up fra 1 auction as the 
company prepares to lay off most 
of its remaining 1,100 workers. 

As the Soviet economy slips into 
a deepening spiral, tire fallout is 
hitting Hungary hard. Last year, 
the volume of Hungary’s trade with 
Comecon, the Soviet-led trading 
bloc, fell 30 percent, but since Jan- 
uary. when Comecon trade 
switched from a baiter system to 
hard currency, the decline has be- 
come precipitous. 

“Everybody knew there would 
be a decrease!" said Andras Vertes, 


director of tbe Economic Research 
Institute in Budapest “But nowa- 
days, it is not a decrease. It is total 
collapse." 

Last year, the Hungarian govern- 
ment predicted that trade with tire 
Soviet Union and the rest of East- 
ern Europe would amount to $4 
billion in 1991. Mr. Vertes said that 
unofficial figures for the first quar- 
ter showed it had barely reached 
5200 million. 

The Soviet debt to Hungary was 
51 J Ullion last year. In the first 
three months of this year, itjumped 
an additional 5500 million, as Hun- 
garian companies rushed to fulfill 
contracts signed on the eve of the 
shift to hard-currency accounting. 

Much of the debt win be ab- 
sorbed by tire Hungarian govern- 
ment. which is trying to negotiate a 
solution with Moscow and interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

But no solution is likely to come 
fast enough to save BEAG or an 
estima ted 30 to 50 other small com- 
panies already in bankruptcy. Un- 
like such big Hungarian companies 
as Ikarus. a maker of buses whose 
work force numbers over 10,000, 
BEAG does not expect a special 
rescue by the government. 

“BEAG, sony to say, is just a 
little point in the economy," Mr. 
Erdokorti said. “We have to solve 
our problems ourselves." 

Tbe galling part of the compa- 
ny's demise is tnat tbe fateful blow 


came from a client that continues 
to need BEAG's products. 

“We have our equipment in 180 
studios in the Soviet Union," Mr. 
Erdokurti said. “I am sure that in a 
few years, we could continue to sell 
to them because there is too much 
of our equipment already there, 
and they will need spare parts. But 
1 don't know bow we can stay alive 
until that point." 

In the past, BEAG dealt exclu- 
sively with tbe centra] Soviet state 
television and radio agency, Gosle- 
leradio. Nowit must negotiate with 
the television and radio stations in 
each of the 16 Soviet republics. 

“We have written to the repub- 
lics and told them we wfl] have to 
shut off our supplies, but they are 
not responding quickly,” Mr. Erdo- 
kurti said. “Some of them have sent 
back letters, but none have sent any 
money." 

In the old days, the amount of 
BEAG's sales to tire Soviet Union 


was closely tied to Hungary’s bal- 
ance of trade with its giant neigh- 
bor. Faced with a growing surplus 
of rubles, Budapest in recent years 
acted to restrict nonessential ex- 
ports, which was one reason for the 
recent drop in the volume of 
BEAG's exports to 510 million, 
from 520 million. The work force 
was reduced to 1,100, from 3,000. 

Given tire size of its yearly orders 
from the Soviet Union, the compa- 
ny in the past did not have tire 
capacity to fulfill many orders from 
elsewhere, and now its product, 
made to Comecon standards, can- 
not compete with Western-made 
goods of higher quality. Even the 
domestic market has slipped from 
its grasp, as Hungary opens its bor- 
ders to Western imports. 

Besides, Mr. Erdokurti noted. 
Hungarians, battling a 30 percent 
inflation rate, no longer have the 
money they once had to spend on 
loudspeakers, microphones and 
other audio equipment. 
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Wall Street Mixed 
As Trading Slows 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Prices dosed 
narrowly mixed in very light trad- 
ing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change Monday, kepi in check by 
concerns about President George 
Bush’s health, holidays in overseas 
markets and this week’s record 
U.S. Treasury refunding. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 

H.Y. Stocks 

age, which added 0-25 point Fri- 
day, rose 2.78 to close at 2,941.64. 

Among broader market gau g es, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
composite index eased 0.41 to 
207.99 and Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index skidded 0.72 to 380.08. 

Declines led advances by a nar- 
row margin Big Board volume to- 
taled 12836 milli on shares, down 
from 157.88 milli on Friday and the 
lightest since Jan. 15, on the eve of 
the Gulf war. 

“The market was kept in check 
by a combination of three dungs,” 
said Ed Nicosia. chief technical an- 
alyst ai Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
in Minneapolis. 


Bush’s Return Rallies 
Dollar, but Only Briefly 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed lower Monday in quiet trad- 
ing, as a rally spurred by President 
George Bush's release from the 


hospital fizzled. 

“There was a feeling that the 
dollar is still trending up, and the 

Foreign Exchange 

only reason that it was trading off 
was because of Bush’s health prob- 
lem,” said WOfiam Arnold, chief 
dealer of Chemical Bank. “But the 
dollar came back off because the 
mark was oversold. The oversold 
mark condition is finally starting to 
have some influence.” 

The dollar ended at 1.7317 Deut- 
sche marks, Friday’s finish of 
1.7495 DM. The dollar also dosed 
at 138.25 yen, down from Friday’s 
dose of 138.85 yen. The pound 
gained to $1,711 from Friday's 
$1.6935. 


The dollar closed at 5.8595 
French francs, down from 5.9130 
francs, and at 1/4675 Swiss francs, 
down from 1.4768 francs. 

Trading was very quiet, traders 
said, with markets dosed for holi- 
days in Tokyo and London. 

The dollar had fallen in early 
Asian and European trading, after 
Mr. Bush was hospitalized over the 
weekend with an irregular heart- 
beat. But when doctors dedded 
Monday against electric-shock 
treatment for Mr. Bush, and he 
returned to his duties at the White 
House, the U.S. currency recov- 
ered. 

Speculators bought dollars, hop- 
ing the currency would break 
through 1.75 DM and thereby trig- 
ger stop-loss buying, Mr. Hatcher 
said. But the dollar was unable to 
break above 1.7480 DM, and the 
speculators were farced to liquidate 
their long positions. 


Vu AisodoMd Preu 


“The Bosh situation is one or the 
more obvious uncertainly factors; 
you don't want to buy or sell ag- 
gressively until you know his con- 
dition has stabilized.” 

Mr. Nicosia also noted that mar- 
kets in London and Tokyo were 
dosed for holidays. 

“Then ibfre's the refunding this 
week,” he said, referring to the 
massive quarterly sale of Treasury 
securities. “Bush could complicate 
that If something happens to him 
and we have a weak dollar, we're 
not going to get the auction off 
well. 

Alcan Aluminum was the most 
active issue, up Vi to 20% in divi- 
dend-related trading. 

Blockbuster Entertainment fol- 
lowed, down % to 9%. Cox Cable 1 
said Friday it wants to sell its 
Blockbuster Video stores. 

RJR Nabisco was third, down V* \ 
to 10%. 

AT&T was also active, down % : 
to 3 644. It agreed to acquire NCR 
in an aO-stocfc deal valued at about 
$7.4 biffion. NCR rose M to 103%. 
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Racers 

BRUSSELS— The EC Commisr- 
sion is opening an official inquiry 
into Belgian gove rnm ent plans to 
rink nearly SI billion into its ailm| 
state airline Sabena. Commission 
officials said on Monday. 

The move does cot mean the 
Commission is about to order a 
halt to the subsidies, the officials 
said. 

However, the European Com- 
munity's executive body is keen to 
see the airline restructured and not 
just given a temporary respite, they 
added. 

The Belgian transport and com- 
mon ica lions minister. Jean-Lac 
Debaene, has said the government 
would write off Sabeaa’s debts of 
16.2 billion Belgian francs (S458 
million), and plow 19 bfflioD francs 
of fresh money into die company. 

A plan to restructure the airline 
includes cuts in flights and emptoy- 
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cc layoffs that would reduce its 
Il.SOO-strongwoikforceby around | 
one fifth. j 

■ Toward EC Currency | 

Luxembourg circulated Monday j 


a proposal calling for a complex 
web of decisions starting at the end 
of 1996 to propel the European 
Community toward fixed exchange 
rates and a single currency. Reuters 
reported. 

Officials said the proposals will 
be debated by EC finance ministers 
and central bankers on Saturday. 

A Luxembourg official said the 
proposal would permit Britain to 
stay out of the currency union at 
first. 

The proposal did not deal with 
Germany’s demand that the deci- 
sion to set the date for the final 
phase of Economic and Moncton,- 
Union be unanimous among the 12 
member states, which would effec- 
tively give Bonn a veto. 

SpotCwi tm ocHUw 

Common* Today P»*m 

Aluminum, to 0597 0597 

1® Kg 

Bais*-" *53 "53 

gSMB3.» -535 if 

^U»crm».ton ign 3*46 

23BC.5B 05807 0*2 


Eu r op — n Future* 

HM LOW Ooo* cwgo 

WHITE SU<«A«fMoWl 

Donors per metric tan-lots MSB tons 

ABO 263 J 0 2623)0 762 JO 263*0 — 020 

Oct 34000 239310 2383 X 1 238*0 — 120 

Sic N.T. N.T. 23 SOO 23800 — 1 JO 

Mar N.T. M.T. 241 M 2000 — XX 

May N.T. N.T. 2433 X 1 246.00 — 2*0 

Ado N.T. N.T. M 8 DQ 251 JO - 1*0 

Es». sales 507 . Prcv. solos 882 . 

Open Interest 7 * 10 . 

To Oor Reodora: London eommoOlHos 
markets wore closed Monday hr a hoildaY. 


The Irtemationd Herald Tribune is now on 
newsstands throughout Holland every morning 
six days a week Morekiy^Saturidciy. if you have 
problems getting your copy, please contact: 
bfcress Vternatbnd B.V. 

P.O. Bax554, NL 2130 AN Hoofddotp 
Teb 02503-2-4024 /Txj 41 833/Fax: 02503-^880 
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I Occidental and Dallas Investor Finn 
I To Buy OXY USA for $700 MiHfoa , 

! DALLAS (AP) — Hicks. Muse & Co- tow, 

I Monday it has teamed up with OeddcfiUj MAHCBmCM iMJ 
miUkmdeal to acquire the natural gas liquids -husmettof OXY USv 
a Tuba. Oklahoma-based subMiharv of the Lm .\ngde» wtp 
| The two companies said they* hadagrecd ui form a 50*50 veaj^ 
Trident Enetgy CoTto take ov er OX^ n naturJ gas hquals 
deal is the first of Ocddenul’a major assctMo he scU in aSJ hfUmaddi 
reduction program, said Ray R. Irani, the Occidental chief executive. T 
company us made some smaller sales already. . . 

H&b Muse said both it and Oandentai wouM invest 5100 m 

equity for the venture. The rest of the pureh«e would be debt fi, 

The liquids that OXY USA's natural-jws business prwfciCft &nd 
indude propane, ethane, natural gasoline, butane and tsobotaae. 

Square D Sap Schneider Bid Wa 

CHICAGO (Reuters)— Square DCo. said a UcdifW in thtwrobet’ 
its shares tendered to Schnndcr SA »n« April 15 sgnah gru^ 
shareholder dissatisfaction with Schneider » S7H-a-sh*rr jmkr iffar 
Square D spokesman, Robert Fiorani. also said the Palatine, Bfcnc. 
based electrical equipment company continues to pursue auemauva ip 

^^^erannounced Monday that 71.3 povtat of Square D\ 
mDn shares outstanding had been tendered » of May 3. a decline 
the 78.1 pereent tendered as of April 15. ^ 

Grorac Fraise, an analyst with Snuih Barnci. Hairis Uphara i 
said the d ecli ne in tendered shares makes it less bkdy that the Fn 
company’s current bid will achieve the 85 pereent of Square D shares 
it needs under Delaware law to complete a hostile takeover. 

USX to Split (Ml and Steel Shares 

HOUSTON (Reuters) — USX Corp. shareholders agreed Monday 
split the company’s stock into two separate units— one for it* oil and 
subsidiary Marathon Petroleum and the other for its sled and 

businesses. , . . 

The ded rio n ends nearly five vears of wranghng with corporate 
Carl Icahn to enhance the values of USX stock by selling ofT Us sicd 
The p lan mcre a v ^ the number of shares of authorized common i __ 
to 750 million shares from 500 million, consisting of 550 million shansef 
USX-Marathon Group Inc. stock and 200 million shares -of USX-U& 
Steel Group stock. 

Pr udential Ordered to Pay Damages ^ 

NEW YORK (Reuters) — Prudential Securities Inc. sakl it 
ordered by an arbitration panel to pay SI million to an investor war 
mutual fund dispute — one erf the largest punitive damage awards < 
levied & securities firm. It also has been ordered to pay 

additional $546,769 in compensatory damages. 

The investor. Betty Shapiro, 74. accused Prudential Securities 
broker Doris Edelman of^ “churning” her account between 1984 and 1 
Chnming is excessive trading to generate brokerage uwnmissions. 
Prudential Securities said it would appeal the decision. 

FortheRecord ' 

Pathe Conmanic>tioas Co. rqx>rted Monday an operating net 
$120.9 million for 1990, 98 percent larger than 1989’s $61.1 mxQM 
Revenues for 1990 were up 50 percent, to $525.9 million Iran 
$349 J million. 

Nike Inc. said it will move its European headquarters and appid 
operations from Writeistadt, Germany, to Amsterdam. The 
said the move would facilitate expected growth in Europe. f 
President George Bush urged Congress to back a broad-based ovedilf 
of the banking system or else the Bank Insurance Fund could be pdflr 
danger. His warning came in a letter to the head of the House BanS®#* 
Co mmit tee. fRettSf 


BLOC: East Europe Finds That in Trade, Hard Currency Is Hard Indeed 


(Continued fins page 1) 
are piling up in warehouses in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary 
and the region's other nations. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been furiougbed and their pay 
reduced, as their factories, tailored 
to fill Soviet demand, suddenly 
were bereft of customers or con- 
tracts. Economic planners, still try- 
ing to cut the last of the Commu- 
nist-era subsidies for domestic 
industries, are besieged with pleas 
for government bailouts. 

“I negotiated this new rerane for 
trade for Poland,” said Dariusz 
Ledworoslri, the minister for eco- 
nomic cooperation, “and I would 
have to admit that we are in a 
catastrophic situation.” 

The East European countries 
had been planning on a much slow- 
er transition. They bad hoped that 
over the next few years trade with 
the Soviet Union would serve as a 
useful cushion while companies 
gradually made themselves com- 
petitive in Weston markets. 

Economists attribute the devel- 
opments to confusion in the Sovi- 


ets’ lumbering trade bureaucracy, 
as well as a shortage of dollars. 
Some officials in thepost-Comznu- 
nist countries, however, question 
whether the sudden halt in trade 
could also be Moscow's method of 
underscoring wa rning s to its for- 
mer satellites not to join NATO. 

In the last few weeks, senior offi- 
cials from Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary have held meetings 
with Western financial organiza- 
tions, searching for bridge loans or 
other means to underwrite trade 
with the Soviet Union. 

The officials have also suggested 
to the Soviets that the system of 
dollar payments be dropped in far 
vor erf renewed barter, or some oth- 
er mechanism. Moscow has 
spumed these pleas. 

Poland’s exports to the Soviet 
Union fell to about $440 million in 
the first quarter of 1991, Polish 
government officials have estimat- 
ed, a decline of 80 percent from a 
year earlier. Czechoslovakia's quar- 
terly sales to the Soviet Union were 
estimated at S323 nriUkra; officials 
said that was a 36 percent decline. 


In Hungary, unofficial figures indi- 
cate that first-quarter exports to- 
taled about $70 nalBoa, a decline 
of 85 percent from last year. 

Precise calculations of the differ- 
ences in trade are mqx&sible be- 
cause the transactions were con- 
ducted in rubles last year. 

Western analysts agree that the 
onrefonned Soviet economy was Ql 
prepared to begin trade on a dollar 
bans. They said that current ex- 
ports earn Moscow bardy enough 
money to repay Western loans and 
boy equipment for the decrepit oil- 
fields that are the most important 
source of hard currency. 

Claus Wittkh, of the Geneva- 
based UN Economic Commission 
for Europe, said that the Kremlin’s 
decision late last year to impose 
tight centralized controls on dis- 
bursement of the scarce hard cur- 
rency further constricted trade. “It 
was a prescription for chaos.” he 
said. 

In Poland, Mr. Ledworoslri. the 
economic cooperation minister, 
said that the 80 pereent drop in 
exports to the Soviet Union was by 


itself responsible for a S300 milli on 
trade deficit in the first quarter of 
199). About 200 companies, em- 
ploying 130,000 people, had sub- 
sisted on sales to the Soviet Union. 

In Hungary, Mr. Lang, the econ- 
omist, Mid many industries bad 
temporarily shot production lines. 
By fall, he said, these companies 
wfll exhaust their reserves and may 
be forced to dismiss as many as 
150,000 workers. 

Economists say Czec h oslovakia 
is faring one of the most wrenching 
adjustments. The country began its 
program for instituting free-market 
changes only this year, at the same 
moment that it moved to dollar 
trade with the Soviet Union. 


To Oor Readers 

Stock markets in London 
and Tokyo were do6ed Mon- 
day for a holiday. Tokyo 
banks and markets, which 
have been dosed since Friday, 
May 3, reopen on Tuesday. 
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Madrid 


Bca Bllbao/Vtz. 3100 3135 

Banco C o nt r ol 4500 4520 

BCO. Stntandar 5340 5 J 20 

BaWlB 3650 3690 

CEPSA 315 S 2165 

DrootKtos Z 7 I 0 2700 

735 735 

1010 1005 


Taietanka U 




Sao Paulo 

Banco 0o Brasil 50.10 51*0 
Brodasco 4.15 43 ) 

Brahma 28 JD 29 

Paranesanano 3m 117 

VaWfSoboeo 1® W3 


15 151* smo Steamship 2J8 2JO 
NA — Strotts Trading 2 J3 195 

14 Wfc untoOOvaneas 1*9 1*9 

V8&S788 k :w ** 


Stockholm 

AGA 910 310 

Alta Laval 246 346 

Amo 561 563 

Astra *A 523 531 

Ahm Copco 195 195 

Electrolux 8 235 234 

Ericsson 191 119 

Es>elte-A 135 US 

Handetibanken 124 134 

Norsk HV0TO 18450 184 

Praatrdk) AF 150 153 

Saab- Scania 294 294 

Sandvlk 293 295 

SCArA in m 

S-E. Banken 66 66 

Sfccndla F 142 164 

3korafca 340 360 

SKF TO 91J0 

Stora 345 345 

Trail efeonj b m m 

Volvo 300 303 


Sydney 

ANZ 3 J 1 3*1 

BHP 1 X 30 TZW 

Bonn _ X 66 3*5 

Bouaamvtiie a *6 0*4 

cotaMvfr HUS to *5 

Carnal co 175 382 

CRA 13 J 0 13*0 

CSR 5*4 SJ2 

DunkW 5*2 5*2 

eiders I XL EJ 6 036 

ia Australia 427 427 

MQSOllan 2*5 2*5 

MIM 120 1*4 

Not Atm Bank 6 JB 4 .V 4 

NOWS Caro 7.14 9 J 8 

Nino Network 057 05 * 

N Broken HTtl 2 J 3 2 JQ 

PBOOWOO 158 1*7 

OCT nnou-ces JJ 7 J JJ 

Santa* 358 3*7 

TNT 136 1*6 

Western Mfntoa 520 SJ 0 

WoodsWe "" M 13 
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Singapore 
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3*4 3*8 
1120 IU0 
US 730 
131 136 


1.16 1.17 
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M0 7.15 
6.15 425 
Z50 Z53 
12J0 12J0 
6.15 6J0 
8*0 8.90 


Toronto 

AOifSri Price J5U 

US *» 

Alberta Eneray 1<7> 

Am Barrk* Res 21 vi nv, 
BCE 42 42 

BCED _ ILS. We 

Bk Nova Scotia MU MW 
BC Gas 14 Vk Wife 

BC Phone 20M 20 

BP Canada 15 V. NJ 3 . 

Bremerteo 786 rZ 

Brunswldt *16 8M 

cae 686 am 

Comnena 040 8*6 

CIBC 31*6 3146 

Ccmodlon PoctBc 20** 20* 
Can Packers 1446 1446 
Con Tire A 2316 2346 

Canadtan Turbo Z 4 L 270 
Confer 3 M NA 

Cara NjQ. 164 

CCL Ind B 1016 1016 

CJneniesc SV. s% 

CojnJnco 23 >» 2386 

Cannes! Exol A NjQ. — 
CoranaA 460 490 

Denton Min B BJ 5 032 
DfetotnenMinA N.Q. — 
Doiasco in tew 

tote A NA 4% 

Echo Bay Mine* 996 7 U. 
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Zurich 


Ada Inti 8S0 

Akisulue 1885 

LOU Ha kJlnes 1590 

Brown Bawl 4390 

ObaGetgy 2680 

CSHofelne 2050 

Elektrow 3000 

Fischer 1450 

irueratoounl 31 S 0 

Jacobs Suctorb 7750 

Jotmoll 1590 

LondHGvr 1140 

Moeverwk* 4730 

Nertle 8500 

OerHkon-B 580 

P aree s o MM 1250 

ROCtlO Hotalno B 4380 

Safra Republic 84 

sanooz 2270 

Schindler 5700 

Solar 415 
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Swissair 750 

SBC 91 ! 

Swiss Retraur STB 
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Grains 

WHEAT (CBT 2 

SJOBhumii Ti r Hj m doiio ra perbusaol 
3 J 3 254 U, Vdv 2 JB 227 W US 22 ? +JB 2 

163 2*2 Jul 2 JL 7 V 6 2*9 237*6 2 * 7 % +JXPk 

326 Z 67 W Sep 2 IM 2 M 66 296 296 +3016 

125 281 V] Dec XU XII -209 .3J0 fVi +3066 . 

3 Jm 2 KK 6 Mar 117 V. 1 U X 16 W 3.17 — vODVj 

X 31 X 14 MOV 3316 . 32116 331 U 32 M +A 1 V 8 ‘ 

Esl. Sales Prev.Sdes 7306 

Prav. Day Open lot 47,177 off 31 3 
WHEAT OCCBT} 

5300 bu mini mam- dollars par bushel 
May XU 286 Vj Ui IE 

Jul 298 29056 28956 28958 + AW 

Sec 296 277 2954 * 296 + SKV, 

Dee 337 387 3 J 6 30656 + JHfc 

3 T 2 V 6 XI 2 W 15 1 *6 XI 2 

EsLSalas Prv Jam Prav-Day Open ltd. Os. 

anen 

CORN (CST} 

JJOObo minimum- (fetors per bushel 
306 V* 235 Mny 247 14756 244 V. 2*556 +81 

38856 2 * 1 5 b JuJ 255 V. 256 V. 254 V. 255 % + 81 V. 

2 * 7 % 2*0 V. Sep 233 254 V. 25 » 234 + 8 T 56 

275 2 * 2 % Dec 254 23 253 % 25 +» + 87 « 

275 V. 2*9 Ator 26 J 262 % 28 V- 262 % +92 

297 % 258 V. MOV 246 M 267 % 264 267 % +jB 2»1 

282 26656 Jul 272 272 272 272 +8256 

Est.Sde* Prev. Sates 43009 

Prev. Day Open 1 ( 1 + 205*32 ottlJTl 
SOYBRANS CC 8 T) 

SOOClxi mini mum- dollars per bushel 
7.11 541 May 58716 587 % SJ 4 5 *S +81 

7 JS 576 Jal 592 % 59 A. 591 59156 

695 582 Aoa 59 S 56 598 V. 59556 595 % + 88 % 

651 583 % Sep 598 % 599 % 596 596 V. +8016 

694 . 570 % NOV 684 % 6 JM 6 683 % 684 + 80 % 


Swnn Season 

High Low Open High Low Close Cho. 

11993 113*0 Jan 11780 117*0 11780 117 JO +180 

11990 11260 MOT 11790 11788 11780 11780 +95 

Ext. Sales 6 « Prav. Sales 401 

Prev. Day Open ltd. 5962 oH Si 
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WO tans- tW lies per ton 

MUM U4JN May 17580 17580 172*0 T729Q —180 
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SOYBEAN OIL (CRT) 
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PLATINUM CHYME) 

50 hw ax- dollars per tray ax _ 
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Prev. Day Open Int. 10568 up 268 
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He gave no estimate for 1991 
profit, saying there were too many 
uncertain factors soch as thednnar, 
the duration «f the U.S. recession, 
problems oc the l-atm American 
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Conifctiy Or Staff Am n fapa rrta 
T LUDWlGSRAFEN, Germany 
5 BASF -AG, Germany’s biggest 
kamcal company, reported a 25 

bcatdtwinfim-muiterpiAax 

fofiton Monday and warned that maricet, lower prices and increased 
expecting lower profit for the international competition. .. 
ill year. • • ' BASF has h n pfM a 

sector 

. _ fast, 

and there is no Question of mcreas- 
from the recesaco in the ing the payroll, Mr. Stnibc added, 
plates and from softer - “Our business tins year, will be 
prices generally. strongly impacted , by develop- 

ments in the U^. economy, but % 
no means only from the UA,” Mr. 
Stmbe mL jfln ppialmaBt aim jj 
hurting sales in BnEam, fiance and 
Scandinavia, he said. 

' Reflecting the relative strength 
: Analysts bad forecast a more . of the German economy, parent 
bodesi profit decline of 17 percent, company caramgs dedincdjust 2.8 ' 
tnd BASF shares fell 4J50 DM to percent to 485 minion DM on sales 
15020 m Frankfurt. 



Rated ■ i$ 
penmeal g 
■ Group pretax profit fdl to 632 
tfllkm Deutsche mark (1369 xufl- 
on) in thefixS three inearths from 
ndlun DM a year earlier, 
fdl 3A percent to 11.48 bil- 
DM from 11^9 bflHcoL - 
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Qwuninm Jfiigcn Strobe t he 
chemical business was not able to 
am the momentum expected after 
Lbe end of the Grrif war.Hesaid the 
aHupan y would find it difficnlt this 
year to match the pretax profit of 
L75 bilHon DM recorded last year, 
ar even the 259 billion posted in 
1987. - ~ 

-Nevertheless, he said the profit, 
fall for the year as a whole should 
not be as steep as the 25 percent 


U . not DC as suxp as i 

«inia<re$ ftist-quarter decline. 

1 ’ In- ....a * 


that eased 4L8 percent to 5.40 bd- 
IfonDM. 

Saks volume in .Germany , and 
Europe rose in the quarter, but this 
did ixit negate the sharp downturn 
in the United States ««<i fjr tjp 
America. Overall volume sUppeO 3 
percent in the quartet, Mr. Strobe 
said, adding that eady signs show 

that volume improved in ApriL 

Order inflow deefined 8 percent 
m value and 7 percent in volume in 
the first quarter from theyear-ear- 
fier period. (Reuters, AFP) 


M&A Firm in French Pact 


New York Tana Seme 

NEW YORK — In a further sgu of the growing 
importance of International . magers, Lodestar 
Group, a New York investment bant, is forming 
an affiance with Sodfetfe Gfenferak of France, ac- 
cording to the companies. • 

Under the agreement, which requires Federal 
Reserve approval, die partnership would specialize 
in corporate finance advisory work, with an em- 
phasis on cross-border, mergers, acquisitions and 
otherdeaZs. 

The deal gives Lodestar, which already has an 
' alliance in Japan, a presence in France’s growing 
market for mogers. 

Under toms of the deal, Lodestar wfl] employ 
executives nominated by Sockte Generate to work 
an behalf of clients in Lodestar’&New York office. 

• Soofetfe Gtiterale, the largest bank in France that 
is not controlled by the stale, will also take a 
minority inkiest in Lodestar. Reuters reported 
that a spokesman in Paris lor the bank declined 
comment Monday on the price aad the size of the 

ftakp- 

The move is the latest in a series of efforts by 
non-European investment firms to take pan in the 


corporate buyouts that have swept Europe in re- 
cent years, in the last year. Blacksione Group, a 
New York merchant bank, formed alliances with 
several European firms. 

Also last year, Wassersttin, PereUa & Co„ the 
New York mergers and acquisitions firm, moved 
into financiag Jfrropean deals by forming a $366 
million fund with Banque Panbas and several 
other European, investment firms and banks. 

U.S. investment banks have been moving ag- 
gressively into Europe in anticipation of the Euro- 
pean Community’s plans to eliminate trade barri- 
os by the end of 1992. 

Sodfetfe Generate joins Yamakhi Securities Co. 
as a Lodestar investor. The deal “completes our 
strategic triangle and gives us the unique ability to 
originate and execute advisory business on a truly 
worldwide basis,” said Ken Miller, Lodestar's 
president. . 

Lodestar, founded ia 1988, was involved in 
mergers and acquisitions business totaling $18 
billion in 1990, It employs 20 specialists in this 
field, while Soca fete Gfenferale las 22 in Paris, Lon- 
don and Frankfurt. 


EC Official Urges Spain 
To Open Its Power Sector 


Reuters 

MADRID — The European 
Community’s competition com- 
missioner, Sir Leon Brirtan, on 
Monday urged thr Spanish govern- 
ment to take steps to ensure that a 
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Compiled by Ow Staff Aom Dispatches 

PARIS — France's Aerospatiale 
and Germany's MBB, which are 
umtmg there hdioopter operations, 
have hdd talks with Soviet hdiccp- 
!bre makers, an Aerospatiale official 
said Monday. He said only dviEan 
craft woe under duensaon- 
’ “We have held discussions with 
Kg^.direc- 
fs hdicopter <5- 

added that Out 
st&te-rrm aerospace company bad 


bureau MSI, whkh makes the 
famous Mi-24 gunship, and Ka- 
i^_ iqpv, another design bureau. 

AeromriakmdMBB, a subsid- 
iary of Daimler-Benz AG whose 
— fuD name is Messertdt f gftt-Bfll- 
kow-BIofem, agreed last year to 



combine (heir hefioopter opera- 
tions into a joint venture called 
Eurocopter SA. The European 
Cormmimly's executive approved 
tire merger in Fdreuary, mid die 
ventme wiD be 60 percent owned 
by Aeroqiatiak ana 40 pezoent by 
MBB wnea it is formally created' 
later tins year. . 

Mr. Bigay was speaking at a 
news conference to announce the 
creation, of Eurocopter Interna- 
tional GIE, ft subsidiary of Earo- 
copler SA that wiD market the 
group's helicopters throughout the 
worid except m North America. 

He strewed that the d&cussions 
with the Soviet firms woe of a 
Hdnkd nature, t»"d he. 
die possibility of cooperating on 
mffiteiy products. (Reuters. AFP) 


Lisbon Ikmk 
Sold to Shipper 

The Associated Pitts 

LISBON — A Portuguese 
shipping tycoon whose family 
lost many of to holdings in the 
1 974 rerolatian won control of 
ft state- owned investment 
h*nlf on Monday in a privati- 
zation by the center-right gov- 
ernment. 

The sale of Sododade Fin- 
ancrira Pmtuguesa an Lis- 
bon's stock etdrange raised 16 

biBon escud os ($108 milti nn). 

Jose Manud de Mdlo, who 
was one of die country's lead- 
ing Mm— under the 
pre-1974 dictatorship, won 
955 percent of SFP shares 

rftmng h {ns hnMing c om pa ny 
i ini So htamdead Fman- 
ceira. He pud 1,930 esendos a 
share for the bulk. 


reorganization of the power sector 
opens up the market to foreign sup- 

lu a speech to a Spanish business 
federation, he said the EC Com- 
missfou would be dosdy watching 
decisions in the sector. 

"We wiD be following devdop- 
mentsdosely and seeking to ensure 
the new system is an open one 
which does not introduce new ri- 
gidities at a time when the Com- 
mission is moving to open up na- 
tional markets to other/’ Sir 
Leon said. 

The Spanish government has be- 
gun a restructuring of the country’s 
pnbfic and privately owned power 
companies with a view to separat- 
ing generation from distri bution 
actmties and increasing cost effi- 
ciency. 

The first step has been a planned 
merger between the two largest pri- 
vate bydroelectririty companies — 
Hidrodectrica Iberica SA and ffi- 
drodectrica Espanola SA — an- 
nounced last week. 

But exdusive rights to i: 
and export doctndtv are " 
the state-owned Red Electrics 
Espana SA, known as Redesa, 
thn^i its mooopdy on high-volt- 
age &tribution. Large imports are 
expected doting the 1990s to meet 
increasing domestK demand, par- 
ticularly from France. 


Mitsubishi, Volvo 
Draw Union Fire 

Reuters 

PARIS — France's two 
trade condemned on 
d ay a Knk b etw e e n Sweden’s Volvo 
and Mitsubishi Motors Corp^ say- 
ing it would allow die Japanese to 
enter the European car market 
through the back door. 

The con nmnri st CGT and the 
center-left GFDT called on the 
French carmaker Renault, which 
sealed its own »ni«wce with Volvo 
last year, to use its power to veto 
Volvo’s deal with Mitsubishi. 

“It would be inadmissible and 
dishonorable for our country if a 
French company remained associ- 
ated with a manufacturer who 
serves as a stepping stone for Japa- 
nese competition,” said the CGT. 

Under the accord, Mitsubishi, 
Volvo and the Dutch state wiD each 
take a one-third stake in Volvo Car 
BY of the Netherlands. 


Bonn Aims 
To Reduce 
Asset Tax 

Reuters 

BONN — Finance Minister 
Tbeo Wagd on Monday outlined 
plans to cut asset taxes for individ- 
uals and companies in Western 
Germany starting in 1993. 

The plan would trim revenues of 
state governments, which levy the 
tax, by at least 750 million Deut- 
sche marks ($437 naffion) a year. 
Mr. Waigri told a gathering of tax 
consultant*. Those taxes now raise 
some 6 btHion DM a year. 

Currently, individuals pay a lax 
of 05 percent based on their net 
worth, including property and oth- 
er assets. ^ The rate for corporations 
is 0.6 percent. 

Mr. Waigd last week said the 
government would cut the asset tax 
by an umpedfied amount but 
vrould not abolish h in Weston 
Germany, as initially planned. 

He said Monday that the tax 
should be introduced in Eastern 
Germany beginning in 1993. 
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Change 

Amsterdam 

CBS Trend 

95.10 

95.40 

-0^1 

Brussels ' 

Stock Index- 

5755.10 

5758.67 

-0.06 

Frankfurt 

DAX 

1623^9 

1631.84 

-0.48 

Frankfurt 

FAZ . 

589.00 

691.29 

-0.33 

Helsinki 

HEX 

1080.40 

1089.80 

-0.86 

London 

Rnancto Times 30 

Cloaed 

1979.10 

- 

London - 

FTSE100 

Closed 

2526.00 

- 

Madrid •. 

Genera] index 

278.68 

278.39 

+0.10 

Milan 

MIB- 

1138.00 

1142.00 

-0.35 

Paris 

CAC40 ■ 

1828.77 

1832.31 

-0.19 

Stockholm 

• • Aftarsvarkien 

1007^0 

1013.70 

-0.58 

Vienna 

Stock index 

581.33 

505.06 

-0.64 

Zurich .• 

SBS 

516.60 

618.70 

-0.34 
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Ge rman Inflation Warning 

t and uarhamenL a Finance Min- U 


by Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s cabi- 
net and parliament, a Finance Min- 
istry spokesman said. 

Mr. Waigd reiterated that the 
capital trading tax, levied by mu- 
nicipal governments, would be 
scrapped in Western Germany 
from 1993. Mr. Kohl's center-right 
coalition proposed in January to 
scrap (be asset and trading taxes as 
part of a long-planned reform of 
corporate taxes. 

Opposition Social Democrats 
want the asset and capital taxes 
levied in the East and rave threat- 
ened to block the planned corpo- 
rate tax reform in parliament. 

Mr. Waigd said the planned cuts 
in the asset tax should benefit com- 
panies mostly. He said the changes 
would simplify the corporate lax 
system, winch Ge rman firms say 
puts them at a disadvantage within 
the Fitnppcan Gnmmimi ty. 


Reuters 

BRUSSELS — The EC Commis- 
sion is concerned that German in- 
flation could rise to 35 percent this 
year and more than 4 percent next, 
making it harder for other Europe- 
an countries to reduce interest 
rates, said Henning Quistopher- 
sen, commissioner for economic af- 
fairs. 

“1 was not very happy to hear 
this morning that a 7 percent wage 
increase had been derided,” he 


said, referring to the 6.7 percent 
aday by Ger- 
man employers for 1991 to the 


wage rise granted Sunday 


700,000-strong IG Metal! engineer- 
ing union. 

The above-inflation pay deal for 
metal workers, which much of Ger- 
man industry is set to follow, will 
boost cither prices or interest rates, 
said Helmut Geiger, president of 
the German association of savings 
banks. 


DRUGS: Aging Boosts Business 
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Banque Francaise 
du Commerce Exterieur 


Tub fraaiuit ftilBm 
stud i«t in Ute remits 
Bt Biaqae FriBQiltB de 
CeHMBrce Exteriaar 
fBFCE? iff 1890: »e 
uproveneot ii opnt- 
h| Incaufl and tta 
8treu|tbenini el the 
Baak 1 * Frainciil hast. 
Bilk ire iapertiet far 
BFCE's future dnelip- 


Improvement in Operating Income 
Strengthening of Financial base 


The annual Report from 
which these figures 
have been extracted 
may be obtained from 
the “dfepartement Etu- 
des et comnninicatwir 
Banque Framplse du 
CommHC8 Exterieur. 


In 1990 BFCE's net 
banking operating 
Income increased 
6.7 %, reaching 
FRF 1.8 billion, vereus 
FRF 1.7-biflion in 1989. 
This advance resulted 
from the effect on its 
treasury position _ of 
the increase in capital 
and- provisions and 
from the continued 
across-the-board impro- 
vement in the Bank's 
commercial activity. 
This latter derived, 
from an increase in 
loans outstanding, a 
slowdown in the ero- 
sion of margins, and an 
increase in income 
from fcc-bascd servi- 
ces. As a result, the ine- 
vitable weakening of 
institutional activity 


was more than offset 

by the Bank’s improv- 
ed commercial activ- 
ity. 

Net operating income 
rose to FRF 391 million, 
an increase of 37.7% 
over the 1989 figure. 
Overhead expenses 
and amortization were 
kept at practically the 
same level as last year. 
After allowances to. 
provisions for Indivi- 
dual credit risks 
(FRF 133 million) as 
well as for deprecia- 
tion in the value, of the 
securities portfolio 
(FRF 30 million), the 
entire remaining 
amount was allocated . 
to sovereign risk pro- 
visions. Tnis supple- 
mentary allocation 


amounts to FRF 2.6 bfl- 
lion of which 
FRF 1.4. billion is 
accounted for by the 
exceptional effort 
made possible by the 
Bank's shareholder's 
contribution last June. 
Consequently, the 
coverage ratio against 
these risks rose from 
26% to 51%. 
Furthermore, the 
Bank’s share capital 
was increased by 
FRF.1.1 billion, rising 
to FRF 2.1 billion. At 
the end of J990, the 
Bank’s Cooke ratio 
stood at 7.3%. 

During 1990 BFCF.’s 
shareholder base 
changed significantly 
with the arrival of 
Assurances Generates 


de France (AGF) which 
took 43% and the 
strengthening of Credit 
Lyonnais’s position to 
24%. The remaining 
shares are held by 
Banque de France 
(11.23%), Caisse des 
depots et consigna- 
tions (11.23%), Credit 
National (10.03%), 
and Caisse Centrak* 
de Cooperation Eco- 
nomique (0.51%). 
This shareholding 
redistribution marks 
a decisive step for 
the future develop- 
ment of BFCE as an 
internationally orient- 
ed corporate hank, 
capable of offering 
its clientele a wide 
range of high quality 
services. 

1990 results 
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(C ontinu ed from first finance page) 

ing they do is in countries with low 
rates; they park their cash where 
rates are high. 

When the Fed acted last week, 
American-based companies hoped 
that the (Mar would weaken, in- 
creasing the value of sates made in 
foreign currencies. 

But the Bundesbank has refused 
to lower German rates. So die dol- 
lar has continued to strengthen, 
which may mean slower growth lat- 
er this year lor American compa- 
nies when their foreign sates are 
translated into dollara. 

A strong, dollar is good news, 
however, rar Glaxo and Snrith- 
Kfine Beecham. Both do much of 


their business in die Untied States 
but report their sates in British 
pounds. 

Smi thlCKne te sales, for example, 
were £4.7 bfi&on last year (5798 
Mian), of which £2 (anion was in 
the United States. **We hedge the 
risk by baying and selling futures 
and moving forward contracts” in 
both pounds and dollar*, said Phil- 
ip Ward, a SmffltKKne spokesman 
in London. 

“We look at oar budgeted profits 
and cover the profits we expect w 
make” in case of sharp swin g s in 
the exchange rates. 

Mr. Markey at Johnson & John- 
son said hedging activity in the in- 
dustry is increasing . 


FIXED INCOME TRANSWORLD FUND 

Sotiftt dT n wsfa — «wnt a Capital Varkfek 
Si g n Social : Luxembourg % bovlovard Royd 

X.C- Luxembourg B-22648 


Mariam la actbmmira boot priis d’oorioter i 1’ASSEMBLEE GENER- 
AL£ ORDINAIRE qm sc beadn le 21 mai 1991 i lftOO beures en I'h&td 
de la Bmqoe Imemauooak i Lmeniboiug. 2. boulevard Royal, Loxon- 
homg poor dflibferer oar le suhranL 

ORDRE DU JOUR 

1. B m porta dn ConaeO fAdrolniatratioa et dn Rfevioew d’entre- 

praeA 

2. ^mrebaikHi de l’6ux dee actlfo nets et de Titat des apinrioiie 
an 31 ftori b ri 1990, jotitioa da rfeaahat. 

3. Dbebncge k dormer an Adninntrateun. 


5. Dhtn. 

Aocon quansn n’est requa poor ks prints i 1’aidre du jour de roaoembke 
gSofinle anoueDe et la d feoaons oesoat pnaa i la majority da actioDS 
pnfa e nto on xepiteatfa i rasocmblfie. 

Rwr €de admis i raooemUEe, la poprifiTaiia ifactiooB au panau ooat prifio 
de dowser lows actkmo rinq joun Inna avant TaBacniUie nn gridwta de h 
BUT" InteOTMtinmriw X Tjmmlw nig, 9. Imnlwnl RjOJll, LoXOnboiUg. 

Le Conaril d* Administration 


Offshore Deposit Accounts. 
One name stands out in the field. 



Take full advantage of Offshore Deposits Accounts with 
Royal Trust in Jersey and then reap the rewards. 




l .S. Dollii 


One \ Iontli I i v i*ti ( )nc \iv»n(h I i\rJ 


( . ;i n ; uli an Dollar 
( )no Mouth I i\i‘i 


11.6 1 5.4% 1 8.6 


0 / 


/() 


THE BENEFITS TO YOU 

Wc can provide you with the advantages of four separate 
deposit accounts giving you:- 

1. Automatic transfer of funds between accounts 

2. Demand Accounts so you have funds available at any time 

3. Cheque book facilities 

4. Currency of your choice 

5. The Higher Interest of a Fixed Term Account 
For further details phone us now on our dedicated 
“HOTLINE" and you’ll be in direct contact with one of our 
experienced managers for on the spot advice. 

Or simply fill in the coupon opposite, send it to us and we’U 
send you our comprehensive brochure. 


| Reap the rewards with 

Royal Trust Offshore Deposit Accounts 


Name . 


Address 


8ri*n SsDebr-, 

Roys] Tract Rank (Jersey) Lotted, 
P.O. Box 194, Hop) Than Heutt, 
19/21 Brawl Street. Sl Hefav 
Jersey, JE4 8RR, QuobH M«ntk 



ROYAL 
■ B TRUST 

WHERE ADVICE COMES FIRST 


Dedicated Hotline: 


Overseas*. (44) 534 283200 
United Kingdom: 0534 283200 


Dedicated Hotline: 


Overseas: (44) 534 283200 

United Kingdom: 0534 283200 


Deposits made with the offices of Royal Trust Bonk (Jersey) Limited are not covered by the Deposit Protection Scheme under the U K. Rankins Act 19R7 


1 


3 


•Compounded Annul Race (When interest nsiuim Invested) Rates subject lo yariaion but correct cm 29 th April 1991 . 

Applied Rates an? One Month Fixed - Slewing: J l .OOfcr VS. Ddlnr. 5 ^ 5 VCaudrm Dollar 8 . 25 % 

Rates ate quoted for otnoonis in caress of £ 50 , 000 /$ 100 , 000 . Minimum balance accepted £ 10 . 000 / 520,000 
Rujral Trust Hank (Jersey) Lhniit-tfs principal pJ»c of business is in Jcncy and the paid up capital and reserves were £ 19 , 265.000 further supported by subordinated loans iapha] of 
£ 7 , 000^100 on 30 th November 19 S 9 . Tbebica audhrd acroumsaf Royal Trim Bank (Jersey) Limited Sir availobb on request 
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A dancer expresses herself with her body. As she moves and turns, she forgets 

-we feel what she feels as she creates a new reality with each step. 


eve 



Just as movement is the reflection of a dancer’s dream, so an engine is the reflec- 
tion of an engineer’s. Since 1967, the power and smoothness of a car with a 
rotary engine has been one expression of Mazda’s new way of thinking-its 




. ■•.-J .j; 




realisation, 

cutties. It is a thing of beauty to be experienced only through Mazda. 


On the road to civilisation. 
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Singapore Buys Stake in BIL 


Compiled by Our Staff Fmm Dtsputtha 

WELLINGTON — Brierlej In- 
vestments Ltd. said Monday that 
the Singapore government Will be- 
come a major shareholder in it and 
its British hotel company in a 786 
million New Zealand dollar (S459 
million) deal. 

The chief executive erf BIL. Paul 
Collins, said that as a result of the 


share price had been depressed as a 
result of doubts over its debt levels, 
particularly after it acquired the 
hotel interests. Mount Charlotte 
Investments PLC. in a hostile take- 
over last year. 

Mr. Collins said that BIL agreed 
to sell 30 percent of Mount Char- 
lotte to the Government of Singa- 
pore Investment Corp., known as 


is absolutely back in order." BIL’s holding company for Singapore’s 
Notice of change of Company Name 

Bank of America International S.A. 

BANQUE IPPA ET ASSOCIES S.A. April 1991 

35. Boulevard Royal 
L-2449 LUXEMBOURG 

Change of Company name and address 
Notice is hereby given to holders of the Bonds. Notes and Warrants listed 
below for which Bank of America International S.A. acts as Fiscal Agent. 
Principal Paying Agent. Warrant Agent. Paying Agent. Conversion Agent 
or Currency Agent or in any other similar capacities, that with effect tram 
April 2**. 1*>91 our name has been changed from Bank of America 
International S.A. to BANQUE IPPA ET ASSOCIES S.A 

BANQUE IPPA ET ASSOCIES S.A. 

35. Bottles anl Rova] 

L-2+M LUXEMBOURG 

The issues concerned are the lollmina: 

] . THE WALT DISNEY COMPANY 

Japanese Yen HM*« tUO.OOn -fr'Yfc Notes ]VS6-IV% 

2. WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
Ecu 62.5nO.OCil - S' *% Notes l'W5-!W4 

3. WALT DISNE V PRODUCTIONS 
Ecu S0.0ai.lKW- 1 * 1 '"a ITOA-l 1 **? 

4. SPECTRA-PHYSICS INTERNATIONAL FINANCE N.V. 

S15.0u0.0fXi - si;- Convertible Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures 
Due I«»v4 

5. NZ1 GROUP SERVICES AUSTRALIA LTD. 

U.S.Sl'fll.OUO.fXXl- Floaling Rate IWIW 

6. FEDERAL EXPRESS FIN. PLC 
OPB I2K46.0iXl.ain- 1988-1993 

7. KYOWA SAITAMA 

U.S.Sirei.natl.fMXI- Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes due 1985-1995 
S. POHANG IRON i STEEL COMPANY. LTD. 

U.S.S75.0MMHX1 - Floating Rale Notes 1086-1996 
u. THE FINANCE COMPANY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
U.S.SUXUXM.Wfl- Floaung Rate Notes 1‘WMW 
10. TAIWAN POWER COMPANY 

U.S.SlOl.tXU.aXl - Floating Rate Notes 1982-1992 
IJ. BANKAMERICA CORPORATION 

L’.S. 5400. 000.000 - Floating Rale Subordinated Capital Notes 1985- 
1997 

12. BANKAMERICA CORPORATION 

U-S.S32S.aio.LiOO - Floating Rate Subordinated Capital Notes 1987- 
1W9 

13. BANKAMERICA CORPORATION 

U.S. 5400.1X30 JW0 - Floating Rale Notes 1984-1996 

14. SONATRACH 

U S.SI40.000.000- 10.25% Guaranteed Bonds 1978-1992 

15. Mortgage Intermediary Note Issuer (No 1) Amsterdam B. V. 

GPB 50.i300.000- Floating Rate Notes 1985-2010 

16. BANCO CENTRAL DE COSTA RICA 

Series A 6%% U.S.S217.000000- Bonds 1990-2010 

17. BANCO CENTRAL DE COSTA RICA 

Series B 6U% U.S21123.000.000 - Bonds 1990-2010 

18. BANCO CENTRAL DE COSTA RICA 

Scries A U.S. 439.000,000 - Floating Rate Notes 1990-2005 

19. BANCO CENTRAL DE COSTA RICA 

Series B U.S. $62.000. 000- Floating Rate Notes 1990-2005 

20. RJR NABISCO 

8.75% U.S -S100.000.000 - Notes 1987-1994 

Issues dosed -prescription period not mdad: 

1) SANDVIK AB 9,50% U.S.S closed 1986 

2) GOTAVERKEN 8,125% U.S.S dosed 1987 

3) McDONALDS 15% NZD/U.S5 dosed 1988 

4) VOLVO 10,125% ITL closed 1990 

5) BANKAMERICA 10375% USD closed 1990 

6 ) GULF CANADA LIMITED 14.75% U.S.S closed 1989 

7) BANCA COMMERC1ALE ITALIAN A 14.75% SA dosed 1989 

8) SANDVIK “CONVERTIBLE" 635% U.S.S closed 1988 


state-owned enterprises, for a total 
of £227.46 million (S386.68 mil- 
lion). In addition, the Singaporean 
companies will be issued 120 mil- 
lion new Brierley shares, injecting 
the group with 126 million dollars 
in equity. 

Temasek and GIC will own 4.7 
percent erf BIL and they intend to 
raise their combined interest to 10 
percent, which would make them 
Brierley’ s biggest shareholder. 

Mr. Co llins said BIL would be 
doing further business with the Sin- 
gaporean investors. “They’re obvi- 
ously very keen to work alongside 
us in certain of our investments. 
Mount Charlotte being the Hist 
one." be said. 

The chairman of Brierley. Bruce 
Hancox, said the two-part deal will 
bring BIL’s net debt level to 1.9 
billion dollars, down sharply from 
the 6.6 billion dollar level at the end 
of last year. 

BIL rose 10 cents, or 9.1 percenL 
to 1.20 dollars a share. 

The new partnerspaid 85 pence 
a share for Mount Charlotte stock, 
higher than the 73 pence paid by 
BIL in its takeover last year. 

(AFP. Reuters) 


Hong Kong Exchange 
Worries About Image 


A genre Franca- Prate 

HONG KONG — Officials 
of the Hong Kong Stock Ex- 
change expressed fears Monday 
that an apparent ethics blunder 
could hurt the exchange' s image 
at a sensitive point in the colo- 
ny's history. 

At issue is a resolution that 
was passed without prior notice 
April 25 by the exchange's rul- 
ing council allowing its mem- 
bos the potentially lucrative 
privilege of obtaining preferen- 
tial share allotments issued by 
newly listed farms, sources dose 
to the exchange said. 

The resolution was over- 
turned a week later by the same 
council however, after behind- 
the-scenes politicking involving 
the government watchdog 
body, the Securities and Fu- 
tures Commission, the sources 
said. 

Stare prices on the Hong 
Kong stock exchange tumbled ' 
in trading Monday. The Hang 


Seng Index, the market's key 
indicator of blue chips, fell 
33.4S points, closing at 
3.704.43. Turnover amounted 
to 1.457 billion Hong Kong dol- 
lars (S187 mil lion l down from 
Friday’s 1.819 billion Hong 
Kong dollar;. 

■ China Paint Offering 

China Paint Holdings Ltd. is 
seekins a listing on the Hong 
Kong Stock Exchange with an 
issue of 92 million new shares 
— 25 percent of the group’s 
enlarged issued share capital of 
368 million shares — at LOS 
Hong Kong dollars each. Reu- 
ters reported from Hong Kong. 

China Paint, which manufac- 
tures and distributes paint 
products for architectural and 
industrial use. said in a state- 
ment that the issued new stares 
would carry warrants. There 
would be one warrant with ev- 
ery five shares. 


Glaxo Makes Singapore a Key Site 

Pharmaceuticals Giant to Produce 3 New Drugs There 

Bv Michael Richardson Zantac, the world’s top-selling become commercial successes 


Li Firm 
Buys 8% 
Of Evergo 

Realm 

HONG KONG — Li Ka-shmg’s 
Cheung Kong (Holdings) Ltd. has 
agreed to buy 8 percent of Evergo 
International Holdings Co. in a 182 
minion Hong Kong dollar (S23-3 
million) transaction. Evergo said 
on Monday. 

Cheung Kong has also pur- 
chased a note from Evergo worth 
457.46 million dollars, which can 
be converted into additional 
Evergo shares at 180 dollars a 
share. This is the same per-share 
price the company paid for the 8 
percent stake, which Cheung Kong 
bought from Joseph Lau, the chair- 
man of Evergo. 

Under the deal which is due to 
be completed May 9. Mr. Lau will 
reduce his stake in Evergo to 33.5 
percent from the current 402 per- 
cenL 

The deal with Evergo. an invest- 
ment concern and maker of ceiling 
fans, heaters and bug killers, fol- 
lows Friday's announcement by 
Mr. Li, the chairman of Cheung 
Kong, of a warrant issue. That 
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Composite 
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1991 1990 1991 

Monday Prov. % 

Close Closo Change 

3704.43 3737.83 -0.89 

1518.80 1545 95 -1.76' 

1522.40 1517 80 +0.30 

Closed 26477.86 - 

5 79.51 588.09 -146 

Closed 868.00 - 

640.67 649. 10 -1.30 

6112.09 5851195 +4.43 

1054.70 1058.68 Sm" 

407.59 407.48 +003 

1552.91 1524.59 +1 86 

626.21 623.03 +0.51 
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fans, heaters ana Dug xuiers. ioi- _ ■■ • 

Australian Trade Gams 

Kong, of a warrant issue. Thai 

SS sTo rs&fsi Do Not Mean Rate Cuts 

stuck exchange Monday. The 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — The British 
pharmaceuticals company Glaxo 
Holdings PLC launched a project 
on Monday to manufacture m Sin- 
gapore three oewgeneration drugs 
that analysts say hold the key to the 
future profitability of the group. 

The plant will cost 200 million 
Singapore dollars (SI 14.2 million), 
bringing Glaxo's total fixed asset 
investment in the island state to 
over 400 million dollars. 

Analysts said that the Singapore 
government would share research 
and manpower training costs with 
the company. The government 
wants to make Singapore, which is 
already a business and financial 
hub, a center for medicine as wdL 

In an interview, Sr Paul Giro- 
lami. chairman of Glaxo, said that 
the overall cost of production in 
Singapore as low as anywhere in 
the world” for advanced pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing and re- 
search. He also mentioned Singa- 
pore's modem infrastructure. 

A Glaxo plant in Singapore, es- 
tablished in 1981, now produces 
about 75 percent of the company's 
output of ranitidine hydrochloride; 
the active ingredient of Zantac, an 
anti-ulcer drug. 


prescription drug, accounted for al- 
most half of Glaxo's worldwide 
sales of £2.85 billion ($4.84 billion) 
for the year that ended June 30, 
1990. Glaxo’s pretax profit rose 13 
percent to £1.14 billion for the year. 

However, Zantac is faring in- 
creasing competition from another 


The company 
expects that by 
1995, 25 percent 
of its revenue will 
come from the 
new products. 


anti-ulcer drug developed by AB 
Astra erf Sweden and sold in the 
United States by Mode A Co. 

“Zantac is a star product- But it 
is reaching maturity and now faces 
tougher competition.” said Nicho- 
las P. H. Hadow, managing direc- 
tor of the securities firm BZW-Pa- 
tific Union Pte. 

“This could be offset if the new 
drugs to be manufactured in Singa- 
pore live up to their promise and 



TUBORG...YOU TOO?" 

For generations Tuborg has been part of the noble art of beer drinking in all European countries. 


become commercial successes,” he 
added. 

The three drugs to be produced 
at the high-tech Singapore plant 
from 1993 are Zofran. for manag- 
ing nausea and vomiting associated 
with cancer treatment; Screven L 
which offers long-term relief of 
asthma- , and 1 mi gran for treatment 
of migraine headaches. 

In a speech at a groundbreaking 
ceremony. Sir Paul said that initial 
sales of Zofran since it was 
launched in Britain and France in 
1990 “indicate that it will be tre- 
mendously successful” 

He said that since it was intro- 
duced into the British market in 
December, Serevent has been “wdl 
received.” 

Some stock market analysts m 
London have reported that Imigran 
has run into regulatory difficulties. 
But Sr Paul said that although the 
drug has not yet reached the mar- 
kei it is “going through the normal 
final stages of approval with regu- 
latory authorities.” 

Arthur M. Pappas, Glaxo's 
nh airman and chief executive for 
the Asia-Pacific region, said the 
company expects that the three 
new products will by 1995 account 
for 25 parent of the group's global 
sales. 


Sogo in Pact to Develop 
Site in Koala Lumpur 

Realm 

KUALA LUMPUR — Sogo 
Co., a Japanese retailer, said Mon- 
day that it has agreed with Malay- 
sia's slate-run Perbadanan Na- 
sional Bhd. to develop a 1 bfition- 
ringgjt ($363 million) office and 
shopping complex here. 

It will include a 75-story office 
block, a shopping mall and a hotel 


stock exchange Monday. The 
shares ended as 18 dollars, down 50 
cents. 

Analysts interpreted the warrant 
issue as an attempt by Mr. Li to 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispute** 

SYDNEY — Treasurer Paul 
Keating ruled out interest-rate cuts 


issue as an ouctuui uy - — 7-0- . . „ 

protect his interests ahead of 1997 tfsptte figures released Monday 
when Hong Kong reverts to Chi- ** showed Aiutraha had record- 
nese rule: 6(1,15 &*** trade performance in 


Mr. Li, who is also chairman of 
Hutchinson Whampoa Ltd, an as- 
sociate of Cheung Kong, issued 1 10 


ed its best trade performance in 
more than three years. 

Mr. Keating told reporters in 
Canberra that the government's 


K -STtJo doiu£ Ai " 

«* covered by Chomg Kong 15^7*25^,^ 


shares. Each warrant can be used in 
two years to buy a Cbeung Kong 
share at 19 JO dollars. 


lighted by a 10 percent fall in im- 
ports during March. 

The fall in imports helped cut 

a i* % ii j: 


Evergo will gain a net of 452 Australia's seasonally 'adjusted cur- 
million dollars from issuing the rat-aocunt deficit 17 percent, to 
note to Cheung Kong, the company Ul Mfon M. dollar. 


said. The note runs until Dec. 31, 
1992. 


($941 million) in March. 

The seasonally adjusted balance 


Goodman Fielder Wattie 
Reorganizes for Expanse 


on merchandise trade recorded a 
surplus or 615 million dollars a 
March, its highest surplus since 
January I9S8. 

Analysts warned the improve- 
ment on imports would vanish 
when the economy emerged from 
recession. 

Grant Bailey, ducf economist at 
Citibank Lid., said that although 
imports frit due to the recession. 
they will pick up when the econo- 
my improves. "Wc are import junk- 
ies," he said. 

He said financial markets ate 
looking more at the inflation fig- 
ures than at the balance of pay- 
ments. 

“These figures don’t mean any- 
thing financially other than brings 
reflection erf the weak state of the 
economy.” Mr. Bailey said 

But Mr. Keating was more opti- 
mistic. “These are very good fig- 
ures.’' he said. “We are now paying 
for the things we buy.” 

When asked whether the figures 
heralded more interest rate cuts, he, 
said: “We are not looking to fur-. 


CarapdedbyOurSteffFrmDhpaaia Singapore and Thailand. SS’-ase 1 flfkaA 

SYDNEY — Goodman Fidder jlKr Walde Food Scrviaa ^ 

Wattie Ltd. said it plans a strategic businesses reported a combined „ ® 
push into Europe and Asia and said loss of 3.07 million _ Australian dol- ra n hem last eased 

it would reorganize its structure in Iars ($23 miffion) in the year aid- .. .. . mtt u. ecas h 

a bid to become aieading interna- ing June 30, 1990. bv IK oSotuk 

tional consumer foods group m the A company spokesman said the fJovaee 


policy on April 4, cutting cash 


— - ►- * - .z. 

'n . .. 


tional consumer foods group in the A company s 

1990s. firm would expano its nsau • . ca ^ nss i non 

The plan includes buMng major tions by buying existing businesses, • « c | M| i )ert economist 

new businesses in Asia and ex- enteringjomt ventures or setting up HonekoneBank of Australia 
panding brand-name baked goods new bnstnesses. (AFP. Reuters) 
and related flour bnanesses in Eu- _ . 
rope. 11 Rotates a 

Michad Nugent, chief executive, The richest w 


SS’JffSIKi 

Snn would expand its Asian opera- P * K “ 


^reuue»nou,ouw«»=m,^ Hoboes & Court: Borins tconomic dmratun, 
rope. ^ m moinju y fcjfj temporary because fi 

Michad Nugent, chief executive, The nebest woman in Australia, are running down stocks, the 

said the group would continue to Janet Holmes h Court, has bought imports," he said, 
sell nonfood or nonstrategjc bud- baric part of the WHon-doIlar bud- “When they have no inventory 

nesses to raise money for expan- ness empire of her late husband, reduce they will have to order 
don. GFW, which operates in 25 Robert, Reuters reported from ^ boost imports." 

countries, is the largest food group Perth. The current-account deficit 

in Australia and New Zealand. Her family company, Heytes- the first nine months of the fi 
- GFW said it has b^un negotia- bury Holdings, said Monday it had dal year ending June 30 stood 
dons to sdl its Wattie Food Ser- bought Bdl Frdghtlines from the 13.4 billion dollars. 24 percent 
woes restaurant and food business- Australian building materials er than the same period a year 
es in Hong Kong, Malaysia, group BoraL (AFP. 
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Annual Meeting of Shareholders 

The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 

will be held on Thursday, June 27, 1 991 , 10:00 a.m. at the 

BASF Feierabendhaus, LeuschnerstraBe 47 
Ludwigshafen/Rhine, Germany 

Agenda 

1 . Presentation of the Financial 

2. Declaration of dividend. 

Statements of BASF Aktien- 

3. Ratification of the actions of 

gesellschaft and BASF Group 

the Supervisory Board. 

for 1990; presentation of the 

4. Ratification of the actions of 

1 990 Annual Report covering 

the Board of Executive 

BASF Aktiengesellschaft and 

Directors. 

the BASF Group; presentation 

5. Appointment of auditors. 

of the Supervisory Board 

6. Authorized capital. 

Report. 

7. Bond issues with warrants. 

8. Amendment to Articles of 


incorporation. 

Shareholders wishing to partici- 

Depository banks and the full ■ 

pate in the Annual Meeting and 

Agenda are published in the 

to exercise their right to vote 

"Bundesanzeiger" of the Ger- 

must have deposited their 

man Federal Republic Nr. 84 of 

shares during normal office 
hours and in the prescribed 

May 7, 1991. 

form at a depository bank. The 

The deposit is only effective if 

shares should remain deposited 

the shares are submitted by 

until the conclusion of the 
Annual Meeting. Shareholders 

Wednesday, June 19, 1991. 

have the right to vote by proxy. 

The Board of Executive 
Directors 

Ludwigshafen/Rhine, 
May 7, 1991 

BASF Aktiengesellschaft 


D-6700 Ludwigshafen 

BASF 


To Sell Stakf 
In Steel Unit 

Reuters 

KUALA LUMPUR— Malawi*, e 
plans to sell about 45 percent of 
afling state-owned steel plant, Peh?J 
waja Steel by 1993 to wipe out ifr?. / 
huge accumulated losses. 

“We can go public or merge wii^- 
another public company, Ecfti^A 
Chia, the plant’s managing drreo^V' ^ 
tor. said in an interview. j* ? 

“I am sure that if the stock mar" * • 
ket is as good as it is now we codltK. 
sdl off 40 to 45 percent of Perwaj£ **"” 
to the public.” 'y. 

Malaysia has been sdling oflv. 
some of its industries sudi as Ma- 
laysian Airlines and the telecom-^-’ , 
munica lions board. In addition tcv. ' 
Perwaja, it also plans to privatizn-C. - 
the national car project, Proton.; - ; ~ 
and the utility, Tenaga NasiouaL 

The sted plant in the northeast-;*’ 
era state of Terengganu was set ^ 
in 1982 as part of Prime MmistetX 
Mahathir Mohamad's plan to ifr-'t; 
dustrialize Malaysia. 

But the plant has run into severe,- ^ 
problems because of mismanage- 
mem and the failure of a direct-’ v 
reduction plant set up along witb,'*^ 
Japan’s Nippon Steel. ; 

It has accumulated debts of 1-^;' 
billion ringgit ($436 million) an^ *:~ 
accumulated losses of 13 billion. • 

The government restructured the/ / 
company last year, transferring af;.- - - 
assets to Perwaja Steel a new f 

ing company, and pumped in fresh >: 
capita] of 250 milhon nn^it ; 

Mr. Chia said the the govera-/%.^ 
mem would retain a controlling ui-j ' • • * 

terest in Perwaja. A 5 percent stuke^ 's 
could be reserved for staff. \ . 

Mr. Chia said a sale of 450 mil-., 
lion shares, representing a stake of 
about 45 pereni at 3 ringgit a !. L 
share would raise about 1J5 bilUonJ* ' 
ringgit. That would erase most eft 
Perwaja’s accumulated losses of 1 3; • 
billion, he said. / % 

Perwaja also has accumulated *. 
debts of 131 bOlion ringgit. 

Perwaja reconfcd a pretax profit 
of 233 million ringgit in the year . 1 

ended March 31, 1990. Mr. Chia , 
said profit would dip to between 15 
and 18 nrilhoo ringgit in 1990-91. 
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REPUBLIC 

NEWTORK 

CORPORATION 



Gash and due from bards. 


Consolidated Statements of Condition 


_ M*o*i3i, Liabilities and 

991 1990 Stockholders’ Equity 

• (Doferaki Thousands}. • 


• March 31, 

1891 1990 


S 325,471 $ 325,142 


wWhhanfa;. „ 

Precious metals ^ 

Investment securities.. 

Ttadlng account assets _ 

Federal funds sotd and 

securities purchased under 


8341.852 
■ 246,168 
7,604304 


6317354 

423,547 

5,741383. 

94,651 


Non-interest bearing deposits 

In domestic offices . 

In foreign offices » — 

Interest bearing deposits: 

In domestic offices 

In foreign offices 

Total deposits— 

Short-term borrowings 

Acceptances outstanding 

Accrued Interest payable 

Due to factored clients— ...... 

Other Babffities r ~_ 

Long-term debt — i 


t 805,156 
■ 228,048 

9383323 
9,645,933 
20262,660 
-1356,461 
2,022,351 
' 222357 
432,469 
493373 

2 , 401£27 


$ -714,726 
87,142 

7269.039 


16.923.968 

1315256 

2234,601 

254,891 

420378 

707369 

2,402,9® 


309,425 


172,050 

532368 

702,119 


309^425 


151,035 

381,065 

559355 


losses (236,393) (253336) Stockholders’ Equity: 

L*n,(h^_. 8.399.847 6^48.059 Q^ WpfBtend rttt*. 

Customers' Uabffity on ~ Common stock, $5 par value 

acceptances— ' 2.018333 2328,710 50^XX)300 s hams a ufryifepd; 

Premises and equipment 383364 375,605 172,050 151,035 

Accrued Interest receivable 331.171 317325 Surplus — — 532368 . 381,065 

Retained earnings a 702,119 559355 

Investment In affiliate. 510318 493365 

. . 'ZZ TWalstocWiokhw’e^-. . 1,715362 1,401380 

Other assets—; 457362 737366 _ , 

. - - . . Total Rabffitiea and - 

Total assets — — — $29,109,260 . $26,160312 stackhoktere* equity.--. $29.109380 S26.160.B12 

Tlwportionof tt¥>trwestrr^lnpnxdouBm»ta>»nothBdgod byfarwartagtea waaS13^rngtonBndS7^rnaBoriiri1B9l and 1990, rospecttvety. 


Summary of Results Three Months Ended 

(In Thousands Except Per Shoe Data) - March 31, 

1991 1990 

Net Income $ 54,670 $ 44,445 

Cash cGvidends declared on common stock $ 12,043 $ 9,968 

- Per common share: . 

Net income $ 1.45 $ 130 

Cash dividends declared $ .35 $ 33 

Average common shares outstanding 34392 30312 


vubrid Headquarters: FWh Avenue at 40th Street, New Ybrk. New Iforic 10018 
Member Ftoderaf Reserve System/Member Federal Deposit Insurance Oorporallon 

BEVERLY HILLS • CAYMAN ISLANDS • LOS ANGELES • MEXICO CITY ■ MIAMI • MONTREAL • NASSAU • NOV YORK 
BUENOS AIRES - CARACAS • MONTEVIDEO • PUWIA DEL BSTE • SANTIAGO • SAD PAULO • BBRUT • GENEVA • QIBRAUAR » GUHWSEY 
LONDON • LUGANO ■ LUXEMBOURG • MILAN • MONTE CARLO • PARIS * ZURICH - HONG KONG • JAKARTA • SINGAPORE * TAIPEI • TOKYO 


SAFRA 
REPUBLIC 
HOLDINGS SA 




Assets 


Oakland due from banks 

Interest bearing deposits 
with banks 

Precious metals 
Investment securities 
Haling account securities 

Loans, net of unearned 
Income 

Allowance for possible loan 
losses 

Loans (naff 

Premisea and equipment 
Accrued Interest receivable 
Other assets 
Total assets 


Summary of Results 


Net Income 

Net Income per share 

■Average shares outstanding On thousands) 


Consolidated Statements of Condition 


March 3i, Liabilities and 

1991 1990 Shareholders’ Equity 


(In Thousands of USS Except Par Share Data) 
41,718 $ 62,677 CBent deposits 

Bank deposits 

,006,890 2,659,886 Total deposits 

1366 2331 Short-term borrowings 

845,931 2392396 Accrued Interest payablB 

2,756 13307 other liabilities 

Long term debt 


Shareholders’ Equity: 

Common stock 

Surplus 

Retained earnings 
Less shares held in treasury 
Total shareholders’ equity 
Total QabJItties and 


$ 41,718 

$ 62,677 

3,006.890 

2,659386 

1366 

2^31 

3,845,931 

2392396 

2,756 

13307 

1307,060 

1.111372 

(9,331) 

1397,729 

(6,631) 

1.104341 

48,130 

49,810 

123345 

103,738 

80,639 

41.455 

$8,449,104 

$6330341 


shareholders’ equity 


March 31, 


1991 

1990 

$5,864,049 

$4,015,040 

1,045,728 

959.547 

6,909,777 

4,974367 

314,404 

162,650 

84368 

61,890 

43,044 

43326 

47.993 

72308 


89.155 

819388 

142.183 

(1,396 ) 

1,048330 

$8.449.104 


89,155 

819378 

107345 

1,016,078 

88.330.641 


Three Months Ended 
March 31, 

1991 1990 

S 19,505 S 16,700 
t 1.10 $ 0.94 

17,799 17,831 


Safra Republic Holdings SJL 

32, Boulevard Royal -2449 Luxembourg -TeL 4793 31 310 - Fax 4793 31 226 - Telex 3320 RNBNY LU 

Banking Subekflarles 

Republic National Bank of New York (Suisse) SA: Head office In Geneva and branches in Lugano, Zurich and Guernsey 
Republic National Bank of New York (France) SA Head office and 3 branches In Parte and 1 branch In Monaco 
Republic National Bank of New Ybrk (Luxembourg) S A Head office in Luxembourg 
Republic National Bank of New Ybrk (Guernsey) Lid:; Head office in St Peter Part 
RepubSc National Bank of New York (GHxaftar) Ltd: Head office in Gibraltar 

Affiliate 

Republic National Bank of New Ybrk irt New Ybrk and 28 banking locations around the world 


REPUBLIC NEW YORK CORPORATION OWNS 4&6% OF SAFRA REPUBLIC HOLDINGS SA, WHICH IS ACCOUNTED FOR BY THE EQUfTY METHOD. 

ON A FULLY CONSOLIDATED BASIS. TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $3&8 BILLION AND TOTAL CAPITAL, INCLUDING MINORITY INTEREST AND SUBORDINATED DEBT, EXCEEDS US$&2 BILLION. 



Both Ihe lax aid Idbr 
numbers ter updating 
fundi pros have changed 
Please now send these to: 
Fn (33-1) 40280777 
Tlx 215325 (MPAL fj. 


For information on how to have your fund listed, fax Simon OSBORN on {33-1 ) 46 37 52 12. 
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WLAF Recipe Mixes Dash of Success and Large Measure of Fun 


By Timothy W. Smith 

.Vm York Tima Service 

Jusl when bans on the Icky Shuffle and fraternization 
among players have led some to call the National Football 
League the “No Fun League," along comes its springtime 
offspring: the World League of American Football. 

The new league has embraced the boogie to the point 
that touchdown celebrations almost look as if they've 
been choreographed. At halftime the fans are invited onto 
the Held to dance with the cheerleaders. 

What are the odds that such displays would be con- 
doned in Buffalo? Would the New York Giants offer a 
two-for-one ticket deal on a milk carton as the New 
York/New Jersey Knights have? Would they have to? 

With the Day-Glo uniforms of Sacramento and Orlan- 
do. cameras inside the helmets of quarterbacks showing 
charging linebackers, baby-sitting services at Giants Sta- 
dium. fire-eaters in Birmingham, fireworks in many places 
and laser shows at Giants Stadium and London and 
Frankfurt, the WLAF is pan Flo Ziegfeld, pan P.T. 
Bamum and pan Ray Bradbury. 

“We're a 2lst~cemurv league with a 21st-century men- 
tality." said Joe Bailey, the league's vice president and 
chief operating officer. “Because of that you're going to 
see some new things and some fun things " 

The Birmingham Fire’s coach. Chan Gailey. a 16-year 
coaching veteran who most recently served with the Den- 
ver Broncos, slid down a fire pole (in his jacket and tie) to 
kick off his television show. Birmingham also had Jerry 
Lee Lewis sing “Great Balls of Fire" at its home opener. 


Game? What Game? 

Mike Lynn, president and chief executive officer of the 
WLAF. said the television audience demographics for the 
league has been men 18 to 49 years old: the youngest for 
any televised pro sport. 

The NFL is content to sit in its rocker and watch the 
WLAF have fun, because if everything works oul both 
leagues will be laughing all the way to the bank. 

If the WLAF flourishes, it will give the NFL a strangle- 
hold on pro football from September through June and a 
foothold on establishing franchises in Europe. It will also 
open international television and merchandising markets 
— and perhaps provide players in the event of labor strife. 

The immediate benefit to the NFL is that its teams can 
sign WLAF players as free agents once the World League 
season is over. The WLAFs short-term goal, however, is 
not to stock the NFL. but to build fan support in America 
and. particularly, in Europe, so the game must be sur- 
rounded by some zaniness as a fan magneL 

“All the marketing strategy and game presentation is 
done with an eye toward the international market." Lynn 
said. “We want to make it a spectacle, giving the fans 
something more than just the game itself." 

Lynn, the former general manager of the Minnesota 
Vikings, said he didn’t view the trappings surrounding 
WLAF games as gimmicks that take away from the sport. 

Everything that’s being done, he said, was carefully 
considered in developing the marketing strategy for the 
league: a strategy designed to make American style foot- 
ball more appealing to a European audience. 

Bailey and Lynn point out that the WLAF was not set 
up to compete with the NFL. 


The WLAF was established by the NFL in 1989 with > 
of the 28 teams — Phoenix and Chicago opted not to >ign 
up — spending S50.0QQ to help get the lejgue started and 
then setting up a line of credit. For their investment :he 26 
teams will get a percentage of the World League'.* profit*. 

The financial seeds of success nave already been plant- 
ed. individual franchise owners handle salaries and cost* 
related to their from offices: the league picks op thecrsi* 
for players, coaches and travel. 

The WLAF has a two-year television contract with 
ABC worth S24 million and a four-year deal with USA 
Network, a cable outlet, that will pay S26 million in the 
first two years with the remaining two to be negotiated 
Player costs are low. Base salaries are S 1 5.0)0 to 
525.000 Tor the 10-game season with incentive bonuses 
based on performance and games won. w-iih a cap of 
5100.000. Game tickets are affordable 
Tickets For a New York/New Jersey Knights game at 
Giants Stadium cost between 512 and S16. about half 
what they cost for a Giants game — if it were possible to 
buy tickets for a Giants game. [In Europe, the gap be* 
tween i op- flight soccer and the WLAF is not so marked. A 
spokesman for the Frankfurt Galaxy, for example, said 
tickets there go for 20 to 50 Deutsche marks (51 1 to $29). 
or about 20 percent less than Division I soccer.) 

Bob Rose, the WFAL's vice president for communica- 
tions. said the league would probably show a small loss 
this year, but some teams would break even. 

How long the fun lasts depends on how quickiy success 
comes to the WlAF. Because the NFL has a financial 
stake in the success of the World League, it will be patient. 


Preliminary signs indicate lhal the league u* gamma 
acceptance in Europe und I* slowly gaining .support in the 
Lnited States. Before last weekend'* games, average at- 
tendance was 25.661. In Europe, it was 51.241. with the 
London Monarch* lading the way with In North 

America, the average attendance was 23.271). In the Unit- 
ed States, the average was 20.7 14 anJ the projections were 
for 25.000. U S. fans still see the league as a novelty act. 

“We wanted our attendance in Europe to he around 
15.040. which was based on getting half of w hat Division I 
soccer draws, which is an average of 34.000.“ Lynn said. 
“The Tact that we've doubled our projection and we'll end 
up averaging 30.000. you'd have to sav that the first vear 
will probably be a success." 

There are several signs that keep Lynn optimistic that 
the league will succeed in Europe. 

Through the end of last week, about 12.000 tickets had 
been sold to the World Bowl, the WLAF version of the 
Super Bowl, which wilt be played in London on June 4. 

Barcelona players and coaches saw tangihle sign* of the 
support in Europe, after returning to Spain from a two- 
game trip to .America recently. 

The Dragons, after a 24-hour plane trip, returned home 
at 9:25 P.M. that Sunday and were greeted by 200 people 
at the Barcelona Airport. 

At II P.M. thev made their way hack to their hotel in 
Siiigcs. about 30 ’miles (48 kilometers) away, and were 
greeted by 1.000 fans who had lined the seawall and 
oceanfront drive leading up to the hotel. 

There are no such displays of affection in America. The 


League Losing Air Time 


Imtenammal Hen A1 Tntame 

PARIS — When Btrospon ceased operation,. 
Monday, the World League of American Foottei' 
lost its eontinem-wwte television outlet and an 
age of 117,000 viewers a week. [ 

However. WLAF games are xull shown on Cwl 
nel 4 in the United Kingdom. TdfeS in GcmunvMi 
TV 3 in Spain. According to Bob Rose, the kapfi. 
vice president for conunu motions, Channel 4 a». p 

enn iWtfi a uwlf tnr VL'l 4 C • ~ 



ages 500.000 viewers a week for WLAF tdec 
“We would love to be in everyone's home, m 


said Rose. "We are going to take a look jjj 

whatever otter options are available to us." M 


course. 


It is expected that Screensport, a mulu-njitknj 
all-sports network in continental Europe, will — 1 
chase some of Eurospon'fr desirable packages. 1 
said it would be “premature” to discuss posafc 
negotiations, but added that he expected the season, 
ending World Bowl next month to be widely aqj. 
able to television viewers in Europe. 

Rose described the league’s financial lusts fioa 
Eurosport’s shutdown as minimal. 




■Mew*. 






lack of interest in WLAF in America also is refteefc /| 
weak television ratings. J 

Bailey said he didn't doubt that (here will be ad 
growing pains. But he didn't think any of it will kdg 
World League. "At the very base of every football pU>J 
motivation is that be realty wants to play." he said 
Boys just want to have fun. And. for now. (be WLaf; 
the funhousc. 
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New America’s Cup Debate: Boat Safety 


By Angus Philli ps 

Washington Past Service 

SAN DIEGO — After three days of what his 
co-skipper called “carnage on the water,” 
America’s Cup sailor BQ1 Koch has lashed out 
at the design of the frail new America’s Cup 
Class boats. 


“f think the guys who made the rale to design 
these boats are idiots,” said Koch, a billionaire 


industrialist who bankrolls and co-skippers the 
America 3 entry, Jayhawk. “They did it for 
their own good." 

Koch said the ultralight 75-foot (22.86-me- 
ter) yachts racing in the International Ameri- 
ca's Cup' World Championships this week "cost 
a fortune to buDd and they break.” He said they 
are "incredibly dangerous, very expensive and 
foolish. 1 think someone is going to get hurt out 
there.” 

Koch's remarks cam* after his America 3 
syndicate's new boat and two others withdrew 
from Saturday’s racing with gear trouble. Ob- 
servers guessed total damage to the nine boats 
that raced in breezes op to 20 knots at $750,000 

or more. 

Worst hit was the Nippon entry from Japan, 
which lost and retrieved a man overboard, then 
snapped a $450,000, 106-foot carbon fiber 
mast. 

But Nippon’s skipper, Chris Dickson, did 
not share Koch’s concern, hinting that Koch 
isn’t sktDed enough to sail the fast boats proper- 

Jy- 


"I think 1 drive a car pretty wen,” said 
Dickson, 29, an expatriate New Zealander 
known for his sharp tongue, "but I wouldn’t try 
lo go out and race a Formula One car. 

“These are challenging boats. That’s what 
makes them interesting. They are a fantastic 
boat and exactly what the America’s Cop is all 
about. But this is not a boat that an average 
sailor can step onto and do a good job." 

The remarks were a slap at Koch, the only 
nonprofessional skipper in the regatta, who 
retaliated by saying hell welcome the opportu- 
nity to race against Dickson as the season 
progresses toward the start of trials in January. 

Koch’s co-skipper, America’s Cnp veteran 
Gaiy Jobson, corned “carnage on the water” to 
describe a wild day in which spinnaker poles 
and main booms cracked, spinnakers blew out 
the steering pedestal on the Spanish entry col- 
lapsed and a French sailor bad a tooth knocked 
out when a winch exploded in his face. 

The sleek Cup Class sloops were designed for 
winds in the 6-12 knot range common to San 
Diego and were on the edge of control in 


safe about the class. He said safe boats can be 
designed to the rule if engineers and designers 
don’t try to cut comers to save weight. 

Jobson recalled similar “carnage" during the 
wmld championships in Fremantle, Australia, 
a year before the 1987 America's Cup, when 
masts broke and sails blew out in 25- to 30-knot 
winds on the In dian Ocean. 


wind Saturday. But Italy’s skipper, 
tin the heavy air. 


Paul Cayard, who finis hed first i 
said he’d practiced in as much as 30 knots of 
wind and maintained that the boats should be 
able to race in winds up to 25 knots. 

David Pedrick, who co-designed Dennis 
Conner’s Stars & Stripes and was on the team 
of designers who wrote the new America’s Cup 
Class rule, said there's nothing inherently un- 


But that initial chaos gave way to a safe and 
exciting Cup regatta a year later, after competi- 
tors got a dear idea of how strong the boats 
needed to be to withstand the heavy winds. 

Jobson did share come of Koch’s concern. “I 
think about the future of the America's Cup: 
Do we need to spend this much? Do we need 
carbon fiber masts when aluminum masts cost 
a fifth as much? 

“I agree the boats are beautiful, bnt the 
carnage is not” 

Sunday, an the second of five days of fleet 
racing, the weather was lander and all nine 
boats completed the 21.6-mile (34^-kflometer) 
championship course. 

For the second straight day, Stars & Stripes 
was first up the first of eight legs and rounded 
the mark ahead of second-place New Zealand 
by 23 seconds. But Conner, who has a new boat 
and few saQs. was unable to bold the lead again 
as his spinnaker split in two on the next leg. 

New Zealand’s skipper, David Barnes, 
grabbed the lead as Coiner dropped back to 
fourth. Baines held off Saturday’s winner, 


New Standards For the America’s Cup 


I.A.C.C. 

CLASS 



Challengers and defenders for the 1992 America's Cup races agreed two years ago : 
to replace the traditional cup contender, the 12-Meter, with a new and faster boat. 
The result of their design Initiative is the International America’s Cup Class, 
built for future cup competitions. 


12-METER 
CLASS 





12-METER CLASS 

tjLoacusn 

Overall length: 

65 ft. 

' 7 5n.; 3fi 

Walerlina length: 

45 ft. 

57 fL 

Beam (width): 

12ft 

is 

Draft (depth): 

.9 ft.- 

13 ft. 


SounMc Anuria* Cqp QqfVttzjngCommltee: drawnps, Patrick YodaDMigo 


Mast height: 

SaO area: 
Main/jib: 
Spinnaker; 
Displacement: ■ 
Jib hoist: 
Spinnaker hoist: 
Crew: 


86 ft. 


IIOfL 


2.000 sq.ft. 
2,500 sq. ft 

56.000 lbs. 
75% 
80% 

11 


:*s 


Note: Soma Rgures art i 


* 

» ** 
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Cayard in the Italian entry fi More de Venezia 
I, for the rest of the afternoon. 

The top four finishers after five days of 
ra cing move on to a semifinal round of match 
races Friday. Friday’s winners wind up the 


competition with the championship match race 
Saturday. 


Cumutarthf results; 1 . Italia, Paul Cayard, 1-2 In 
two races, 2.75 points; 2. New Zealand, David 
Barnes, 1-3, 4.75 pants; 3. Italia 2. John Kollus, 


2-3. 5 points: 4 (tie). Stars a Stripes. On 
Conner. 4-6, and France, 5-5. 10 points: 6.1# 
Buddy MeJpes. 

Koch, did not ftnish-6, 

Campos, DNF-7, 
son, did not flnisiv-S, 18 points. 


CHESS 


BOOKS 


PEANUTS 


□ r-rance, a-a. iopwnw:o.iw « II 

.&W’i9iir((/ Iviltl 

. IT points; 9: Nippon. CMlOi 

II 
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HIS H 


By Robert Byrne 


F easibility is one of the game's 

mast important considerations. You 
may want to play in gpmbit style, but if you 
have not laid tte groundwor k properly, you 
will fail. It is no different if your preference 
is severe positional play in tte manner of 
Anatoly Karpov. You most first establish 
sufficient control of the position to king 
about your favorite battkground. 

It is a mark of the contemporary 
grandmaster to give a lot of thought to 
this. Unsophisticated players a century 
ago seemed to often fall into situations 
they were noLadapted to. Nowadays, if 

vrefl in an event, the answer will often be 
that he succeeded in bending most of the 
games to his bidding. That certainly 
played a significant part in the victory erf 
John Nunn, the 35-year-old Briton, in 
the 53d Hoogoven International Tourna- 
ment in Wp-aan-Zee, the Netherlands. 
In Round 12, Nunn nailed Helgi Olafs- 
son of Iceland with the kind of incisive 
mating attacks he loves. 

The King’s Fiancbetio Variation of 
the King’s Indian Defense proved strong 
for White in the 1930’s when Blade 
played passively, but after World War n. 
Black sought active counterplay with 
9._ed 10 Nd4 Re$ 11 h3 Nc5, giving up 
the strong point at e5 to counterattack 
the white center. After 12~Qb6, White’s 
e4 and o4 pawns yielded him control of 
the preponderance of space in the center, 
but Black’s pressure against e4 com- 
pelled White to use much of his energy to 


defend his e4 pawn. Of course, after 13 
Be3, Nunn could not capture with 
13„Nfe4? because 14 Ne4 Ne4 15 Ne6 
c5 16Ng7 Kg7 17 Be4 Rc4 18 Bh6 gives 
White rode for bishop and pawn with a 
winning position. 

After 16 Rbdl, the post- World War II 
strategy called for Black to initiate 
queenside operations with ~a4 followed 
by _ab to create a weakness at b3, but 
lately. Blade has been trying a new plan, 
that of probing for weaknesses in the 
white king position. Thus, after first 
maximizing his pressure against the e4 
pawn with 17~Re? and 18_Rde8, Nunn 
played 19_Qc8>? 

Had (Xafsson played 20 g4, it is very 
likely that Nunn would have ventured 
20~Ng4!? 21 hg Bg4, obtaining a rook 
and two pawns Tor his two minor pieces 
since 22 Bf3? loses to 22-JM3 23 Nf3 
Qg4. But perhaps the Icelander should 
have gone into tins because 22 Bh4!? 
would have made a editing game of it 

Instead, he chose the passive 20 Kh2 
and let his Jdngade pawns be broken up 
after 20_±5 21 Bgl b4!? 22 gh. After 
22~Nb5 23 Rf 1 Bf6 24 Rf3 Bh4, Nunn 
had recovered his pawn and soon ar- 
ranged to demonstrate that the f4 pawn 
had become a new weakness. 

The culminating stroke of Nunn’s strate>- 
gy was 26JNf4L the first tactical point 
bong that 27 Rf4 Be5 28 Bg3 (or 28 Be3 g5) 
Bd4 would have cost White a pawn and a 
mined position. OlaEssoa therefore tried 27 
Nc6 Bc6 28 Rf4 Be5 29 Bg3, hoping that 
after 29_Bf4?» 30 Bf4, his f4 bishop would 
become a powerful piece. But Nunn 


HUWVBUUW 



PARIS SEWERS AND SEWER- 
MEN: Realities and Representa- 
tions 


By Donald Reid. 235 pages. $39.95. 
Harvard University Press, 79 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 0213d 


b c o ■ i a 
OLAPSSCH/WWTS 

Position after 26 BC2 


spoiled that idea with 29-Ne6!, which won 
a rook for his knight ins t ea d of having to 
exchange his bishop far it. 

After 30 Rh4 Bg3 31 Kg3Nd432Qd2 


Nc2 33 Ne2, Nunn nullified Ins oppo- 
'33_.Qe6.Now, 


neat's last 

since 34 Qhtf Qe5 35 NfJ Qg7 forces the 
exchange of queens (or else 36 Qg5? Re5 
37 Qg4 g5) and puts Black into a routinely 
won endgame, (Xafsson gave up. 


SHUTS ROHAN DEFENSE 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 


I THAT SfflAlHH FIT WORD GAME 
by Hand Arnold and Bob Lee 


i S-T: 



UnserantHi these lour Jumbtas. 
one tanar la each square, so tarn 
low arcSnary words. 


PAPYL 


_LL_ 



LUBLY 



□ 

□ 


DOUTS 


m~r 

r 

_j 


NAMALY 


□ i 
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IN THE RACE TO 
THE ALTAR SHE 
WAS ON THIS. 


Reviewed by Paul Chutkow 

S EWERS? Yes, and a worthy subject 
it is. For in the grand sweep of 
French history, the sewers of Paris hold a 
privileged position. 

For centuries, thiefs and subversives 
used the sewers as biding {daces and 
staging areas. During the Nazi occupa- 
tion, the Germans used the sewers for 
air-raid shelters, and during the Kbera- 
ticm of Paris, the Resistance used 
branches of the sewers as command 
posts and first-aid stations. 

The sewers often have been celebrated 
in literature and film; in “Les Misfra- 
bles," Victor Hugo even deemed (he Par- 
is sewers an ideal prism through which to 
ponder the human condition. Following 
Hugo's lead, Donald Reid has crane out 
with a fascinating book, “Paris Sewers 
and Sewermea." It is both a social histo- 
ry of the Paris sewers and an insightful 
study of the vision of the city planners 
who bdped make Paris into the urban 
model it is today. 

Long before Paris became known as 
the Gty erf light, decaying refuse; cess- 
pods and a sewer system that was little 
more than open gutters earned Paris the 
ni ckname the City of Mud. All sorts of 
stench, pestilence and plague emerged 
from tins untamed flood of waste, which 
in turn generated civic unrest. 

Reid frames his narrative with sewer- 
related allusions from such writers as 
Victor Hugo, Alexis de Tocquevilk, 
Emile Zola, Jean Giraudoux, even Sig- 
mund Freud. These references reflected 
public perceptions of the sewers and 
seweimen. As Reid stresses, planners un- 
derstood the sewers’ dean-up had to be 
accompanied by a deansing of the sys- 
tem’s public image. Sewennen too need- 
.ed to be publicly rehabilitated. 

In Reid’s account, two men stand out 
One is a brilliant 19th century public 
health expert named Alexandre- Jean- 
Bap tiste Paren i-Duch&ld et Thanks to 
his administration, sew er me n, qnw» the 
“untouchables” of France's caste system. 
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largely because of him that Reid was able 
to write in his conclusion that the trans- 
formation of the sewer system “made 
ordure (garbage) sod odeur (odor) give 
way to ordre (social order).” 

The other is Baron Geoiges Eugfene 
Hanssmann, the man who redesigned 
Paris during the reign of Napolfon HI. 
Hanssmann was the key to malring the 
Paris sewer system such a success that 
visitors even today tour the system and 
marvel at its efficiency and ingenuity. 

Reid whets the reader's appetite fra- a 
more comprehensive conclusion, show- 
ing how the mentality that built the sew- 
ers still guides Paris planners today as 
they keep refining the Mftro, the bos and 
rail networks, and other city services. But 
Reid does not go that far. 
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Paul Chutkow, a free-lance writer who 
lived in Paris for 12 years, wrote this for 
the Los Angeles Tunes. 
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Another Record Falls I Pistons Make Hawks Just Another Brick in the Wall 



“ /?• • Ce *MtrOirS&RmlibpaiiAa 

SttZUOKA, J^an — -Sttgei Bubka erf the Sonet Union broke 
bis worid outdoor pote vault record and Scppo Raty of Finland 
snuMfecd the worid iavefin record Monday in the first major onldoar 
.athtews meeting this season. 

.. Raty, 29, hinted tbejavufin 91.98 meters (301 feet, 9 inches) on his 
tbndtfaion^amll metra most than the xeootd of 9058 set last July in 
„ London by Steve Baddey erf Britain. - 

* “* fi**. 8 * 1 8°^ totimil dunk I had set & worid 
record," .said Raty, wmner of the 1987 world chammonshro and the 
, 1988= Olympic ■ 

bironze medalist. . • / ' . 

ThenBabka,27, JL ’ 

the Ukrainian who „ T ?*. Q gMoar wcpitf» ovotatfon tinea 1870 
has broken the worid PwtflWln —fan, mm, «*)- %, date)! ' 

? d0QC TFPJ*** Wott 9 an S Noittwifl, EQermflny 1 7.670 

times this year, 5.46 NOrdvrig 3.0.70 

cleared 6 j 07 meters 5-48 Christos Papanicolaou, Greece 24.m70 
(19-11) on Ms seo- f-fl KjatUsakraon. Swacfan 8.4.72 

cod vanll to break J®* 8800 16:4.72 

the outdoor record fjf BohS - 'StZ 

' 5-65 . Owe Roberts, U.s! . 2BA75 

July 10, 1988, in 5*7 Earl Bel, U.S. 2&5J6 

Nice, France. 5.70 Roberts 22.fi.7B 

He had become 5.72 Wtadystaw Kaztitiawicz. Poland 11.5*0 
the only pole vanlter Thierry Vtgtmoo, Franca 1.6*80 

s"**2 s 'sss 

March, lj at. the §M Vigneron 20.631 

WWW indoor Cham- 53I Vladimir Potyefcov, Soviet Union 26.031 
raonshms m Seville, 532 Pierre Quinon, France 28333 

Spain,' £ben 'raised §*3 ■ '• Vtgneron • 1333 

the indoor rnmk to s - 85 Sergei Bubka; Soviet Uhkm 26334 
£12 in GrenoR!e. r 488 - BubKa 2.634 

mTvSvS 530 Bubka 13.734 

France, on March 5.97 Vigneron •" . 31334 

23. ' 534 Bubka 31.834 

On tlm roCord,hc OOO Bubka - 13 . 7 . 8 s 

left the crossbar inn- S31 Bubka 8.736 

003 ... Bubka 23337 

005 - Bubka . . 9.638 

B.06 ... Bubka 10738 

637 ' Bubka 0531 
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, “Ididnotlhinkr - “ - ioIm 

would jump so high 637 Bubka 6331 

this early m the sea- 
son,” hb said, press- - — ■ — — - — — 

ing an icepack to a . 

pamful leg. “It [proves Tm in^ ^good conditkm foe tins season.” 

Raty ami Bubka were among 266 athletta from 22 nations in ihc 
Totb uueoaational Sapcr Track and Field Meet, watched by 23,000 
fans on a Japanese hbbday. 

Mkhad Jwmson of dm Umted States, ranked No. I iodiewodd 
' at 200 meten, won m 2022 seconds, widi Robson da Sha of Brazil 
second widi a time ofn 20i>7 and Nikotey Antonov of Bulgaria third 
in2L00. 

In the wranen’s 100, Keny Johnston of Austria beat hfididle 
Firm of the United States m 1135. Finn, 'the 1991 U.S. indoor 
dian^ionj was second in 11^3. 

Raiy £d not do wdl on his opening throws of 77^8 and 773d. Bat 
then Ik beat Ms own personal best by marc than five meters. 

‘Thegroandin dtestadimnwassoftanddidn’t smt me on my first 
two throws,” he said. 

“I saw the gnocad in the Tokyo stadium," where the worid 
championships will be held in August, “and I think that will snit me 
l better, i expect a lot in the sommec." (AP, Reuters, AFP) 
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The Pistons’ Iaah Thomas, be of the heafing wrist and bad 
hamstring had 26 points and 11 assists in three quarters of work. 


By David Aldridge 

Washington Past Service 

AUBURN HILLS, Michigan — 
It win never be known what would 
have happened to the Detroit Pis- 
tons bad they been pushed to the 
wall in their first-round series with 
the Atlanta Hawks in the National 
Basketball Association's playoffs. 

There was never a need to test 
the mettle (rf the two-time defend- 
ing champions because the Hawks 

NBA PLAYOFFS 

laid one of the grand eggs in recent 
playoff history during a humiliat- 
ing 113-81 loss Sunday. It gave the 
Pistons a 3-2 victory in the best-of- 
five series and put them up against 
Boston in the JEastexn Conference 
semifinals starting Tuesday. 

The Hawks made only 17 of 67 
shots, 254 percent, through three 
quarters of the mismatch mut end- 
ed op 27 of 91. Of their two best 
from court players, Dominique 
Wilkins and Kevm WUHs, W illems 
was four of 18 and scored just 10 
points in 30 minutes; Willis missed 
nine of his first 10 shots before 
some end-game padding let him 
finish six of 20. 

The Pistons made 10 of their first 
13 shots, led by 30-15 with four 
minn^ wg Jeff in the first quarter and 
never allowed the Hawks to get 
doner than seven points the rest of 
the way. 

lsiah Thomas, he of the healing 
wrist and bad hamstring, scored 26 
points and had 11 assists through 
three quartep to put Detroit back 
on trade for its third straight cham- 
pionship. Joe Dumais sooted 22 
points; the two guards made 15 of 
29 shots. Dennis Rodman tied his 
NBA career high with 20 rebounds. 

Thomas scared twiee before the 
game was a minute old, fed Da- 
man and James Edwards for three 
more baskets in the next two min- 
utes and added two free throws at 
the 8:46 mark. The Hawks couldn’t 
get going inside and missed nearly 
everything outside. 

"It just seemed like very quickly 
we panicked," said Atlanta's coach, 
Bob Weiss. “And we resorted back 
to our lU-tiy-to-do-it-for-us-niy- 
self basketball By the time we re- 
sorted back it was too late:” 

The Hawks were seven of 21 in 
the first quarter and trailed, 35-21. 


They battled back behind Doc Riv- 
ers to 48-41 with three minutes left 
in the half, but Thomas got back- 
to-back three-point plays within 55 
seconds ami, just that quick, the 
Hawks were tack on thar heds. 

“When things go bad, they really 
go bad,” Witkms said. 

For the Hawks, it’sKkdy the end 
for the core group that showed soch 

potential in the mid-ISOs. Then. 
Wilkins, Willis, Rivers and Spud 
Webb were a flashy promise of 
fast-break basketball to come. 

The Pistons woe craning into 
their own around the same time: 
Bat the teams' paths diverged. De- 
troit has gone on to plaice itself 
among the great teams in history. 

“When you’re supposed to win. 
you're supposed to win," Thomas 
said. “And we were supposed to 
win this series.” 

In Sunday's other late game; The 
Associated Press reported : 

Lakera 126, Waniora 116: Magic 
Johnson had 21 points, 17 assists 
and 10 rebounds as Los Angeles, 
playing at home, won the opening 
game of its second-round besr-of- 
seven playoff series. 
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The Lakeis* Magic Johnson passed by the Warriors for 17 assists. 


The Warriors played without 
leading scorer Chns Muffin, aver- 
aging almost 26 points a game. He 
had a knee injury but 13c dy will be 
able to play Wednesday. 


The Lai ere, who led all the way 
after the first quarter, were in from 
by 96-83 h eading into the final 12 
minutes and 416 minutes into the 
period buih the lead to 1 10-91. 


Penguins Hand Bmins Painful Loss 


The AsiodaJod Press 

PITTSBURGH — Desperate 
times called for desperate mea- 
sures, so the Pittsburgh Penguins 
not only beat the Boston Bruins, 
they beat them up. 

“They outplayed us and they 
on tbit us,” defenseman Bob 
Sweeney said after Pittsburgh's 4-1 
victory Sunday night sliced the 
Bruins* lead to 2-1 in the Wales 
Conference finni of the National 
Hockey League’s playoffs. 

Pittsburgh’s few victories over 
Boston in recent seasons have often 
resulted from the offensive sldBs of 
a player named Mario Lemieux. 

Lemieux, who has three goals 
and two assists in the last two 
games, scored on a breakaway and 
assisted on Grant Jennings* key 
second-period goal. But, mostly, 
the Penguins put Boston away by 
putting the maos' tig guns away 
with injuries. 

The Bruins spent about as much 


time laDying injuries as they did 
counting missed opportunities af- 
ter Pittsburgh goal tender Tom Bar- 
rasso turned away 26 of 27 shots. 

Cam Neely, who leads the play- 
off scorers with 15 goals, left with a 
Charley horse after a hard second- 
period check by defenseman UU 
Samuctsson. Dave Poulin, who of- 

STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 

ten shadowed Lemieux in the first 
two games in Boston, was ineffec- 
tive with a pulled groin muscle. 
Craig Jan ney, who had six points in 
the fust two games, played sparing- 
ly because of dehydration. 

“They brat us, and they brat us 
good,” said Ray Bourque, who had 
Boston's only goal “We knew they 
would be desperate, but we still 
didn't play as good as we can.” 

The Brians’ coach, Mike M£l- 
bnry, was irate that referee Kerry 
Fraser didn't penalize Samuelsson 


for his mid-ice bit rat Nedy. He 
showed his frustration by scream- 
ing and pounding a stick, but after- 
ward wouldn’t d isaiss the play. 

“Next question,” he said. 

Pittsburgh beat Boston at its 
own physical, conservative game in 
the first 10 minutes, limiting the 
Brains to two shots. Kevin Stevens 
began the scoring at 13:31 of the 
first period with a 40-footer from 
the left wing, and Ron Francis 
made it 2-0 from the left side of the 
slot at 5:01 of the second. 

Pittsburgh regained its two-goal 
lead just 16 seconds after Bourque 
scored in the second period, when 
Grant Jennings tipped in a re- 
bound of Lemeux's missed shot 

Lemieux made it 4-1 with a typi- 
cal Lemieux goal, a breakaway on 
which he faked out goal lender 
Andy Moog with two pkmrebook 
moves before beating him up Ugh 
to (he glove side. 
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BSeles and Rain Fall in German Open 
- As Graf Wins a Delayed 3 -Set Finale 


y ■ m i- 


; Tai k to*- 


The Associated Press 
Second-ranked Steffi Graf com- 
pteted a ram-delayed, 7-5, 6-7 (4-7), 

• 6-3 victory No. I Monica Snfes 
. . on Mondayin the final (rf the wom- 

. ■ i* oi’s German Open in Hamburg. 
V-? u £ Graf, winning her. second tide of 

the year, wasted two match pomts 
« ii; before the final was halted by rain 
-0, ' Sunday with her leading by 2-1 in. 
b \\ the third set .. 

U V'* ft was Seles’s second loss to Graf 

“since replacing the German at the 

top of the worid rankings in March. 

Graf also beat Sdes fra the title at 

r ibe San Antonio t ournam e nt two 
13 >£ ' months ago. . 
t Graf hdd the lop spot for a re- 

cod 186 weeks before being re- 
placed by the 17-yearoJd Yugo- 
'V I't'-' Slav.- But she is 2-0 against Sues 
■i^Vr’Q since then. 

tWy When the xuhtib was resumed 


her adm 
theaat 


and rite converted 


"■ Monday after aitother three-bour 

"'•iJSniSr rain defiy, Graf brokeSdes fra a4- 
i, rl^; w .!•“£. 2 lead. Sdrachaiged to die net and 
j‘ • ift. i ^ , immeifialdybrcke bade in the next 


9k fed behind, 30-40, on her 
. own save. An error by Graf made 
<•’ "k dence, but adaptrted line caB 
was rated in Grafs favor, giving 
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gan with a double fault She sur- 
vived several moon balls with 
which Sdes attempted to deaden 
the pace and dhahed the victory 
with m volley that Sdes could not 
get across the net 

■ itafiass Look Ahead 

The Italian Open is only begin- 
ning. yet die talk already concerns 
a dream final, The Associated Press 
reported from Rome. 

That would, be ■ a match pitting 
the two bratest players on the wom- 
en’s tennis tom; defending champi- 
oa and- top seed Sdes md Na2 
.seed Gahnda Sabatim, winner of 
flic Italian tittein 1988 and 1989. 

The. .women’s event opened 
Monday, followed a week later by 
the men’s tournament 

In opening play, Magdalena Ma- 
leev* of Bulgaria, the No. 15 seed, 
lostto France’s Jobe Halard, 3-6,6- 
4, 7-6 (7-3). Also, ninth-seeded 
Nathalie Tanziat of France needed 
nearly three hours to beat Canadi- 
an q ualifier Rene Sngison-Alter, 
&-2, 6-7 (8-6), 6-4. 
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The day court dassc, a n^ra 
test before the French Open, drew 
its best.-fidd in years. Bttt Gift, 
ranked Na 2 hi the worid, did not 
enter. 

The 54-player draw also indudes 
Martina Navratilova, Mary Joe 
Fernando, Conchita Martinez, 
Mamtda Maleeva- Fragniae and 
J ennif er Capriati, the 15-year-dd 
American sriS looking for her Gist 
big title. 

. Sabatini, a crowd favorite, has 
beat in Rome fra days practicing. 
Since gaming extra confidence with 
her victory m the 1990 UB, Open, 
her first Grand Slam title, Sabatini 
has been going strong. The Argen- 
tine is 29-2 in match play fra the 
year, winning four of six tourna- 
ments. 

Sdes, too, has been nearly un- 
stoppable as die has dethroned 
Graf « the top-ranked woman. 
The Yugoslav was 25-3 fra the year 
after Monday’s loss in the German 
Open. . 

Sdes showed her day court 
prowess al the Frao ltalicolass year 
when die trounced Navratilova in 
die final, 6-1, 6-1. 
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WOUPf S CUP T OURNAMENT 

FM 

Mffl Ora* as. Gonnaor. drt Monica Sdes 
Cl). Yugoslavia Mi *7 (4-71, 4-3. 

AT AT CMALLKNOC TOVW1AM8NT 
fat tan wi . Sana 
FM 

Aadra AacoN O). U J. OL Do*M Wlwotar 
tt).ttS.74CHl.M. 

USTA.TOURNAMSNT 


mdwv Romboni (1), (LS.dtf. P*tr Korda 
to. CnchcatovaUa , uhu 

pav h cup 
T atar X Malta 2 

Yavuz EitaartL Turkov, art. Garten A* 
CM, Malta **. M. M CM). **. K 


U.S. Hardier Suspended for 2 Years 

. INDIANAPOLIS (AP) — LaVonua Martin, the world's sixth-ranked 
woman's 100-meter hnxdler, was suspended Monday fra two years by The 
Athletics Congress, although TAC called her an “mnocoot victim" 
because die unknowingly ingested the harmed diuretic furosemide b 
tablets given her by her coach. 

PGA Flays It Again as Price Wins 

IRVING, Texas (AP) — Nick Price shot a 68 to win the Byron Nelson 
n«f*ic Thud-round lender Tom Kite, in the initial use of golfs instant- 
replay rule, was penalized a shot when he was two shots off the pace after 
he hit Ins tee shot into the water on die 11th hole 

For the Record 

Roy Tarpiey, die NBA Dallas Mavericks’ forward, was arrested Sun- 
day rad charged with assault after dislocating a woman’s right shoulder 
in Houston, where be was being treated at an alcohol and drug rehabilita- 
tion clinic on an outpatient basis. (AP) 

Chad? Mains, the framer University of Mississippi football player 
Chncky Muffins, paralyzed after makin g a tackle in a 1989 game, died 
Monday afcomphcattomfrtxn a blood clot in his hmgs. He was 21. (AP) 
Pieler Vermes scored to give the United States a 1-0 victory Sunday 
over Uruguay in the Wodd Series of Soccer in Denver. It was the first 
match under Bora hfilutinovic, who be cam e coach two weeks ago. (AP) 
Jorges Pensn beat Swedish compatriot Jan-Ove Waldnec, the dc- 
fwidw^t^*rnp nnJ2I-19^1-18^1-18 ^ fondaymtbernep’ 5iiTngl c sfmalnf the 
Worid Table Tennis Championships in Chiba, Japan. China’s Gien Zthe 
and Gao Jun won the women’s doubles. ' (AP) 

ForwardDenkk Coleman of the New Jersey Nets, theNo. 1 pidt in last 
June’s draft, was named NBA rookie of the year in voting by sports 
writers and broadcasters around the United States. Lionel Simmons of 
Sacramento was second with 22 votes to Coleman’s 69. (AP) 

Spassk eyefot Mekfcor Maori, the overall leader, wot the eighth leg of 
the Tour ofspamonMoudaym Pabna deMajou^ Balearic Islands. (AP) 


Phillies 9 Dykstra and Daulton 
Badly Hurl in One-Car Crash 


BousM controtf of Ray OtannaU, BiM !»•- 
mao, from KncocvCTa Southern Leouuc- 

NL— Suspended Rah Dtabta, O ndnoah 
pltanr, tar four games far threatns ban Into 
Naan Aerlt 2> aama Reduced sueaemfen of 
Kevto MitctieU. San Fronctaro autflefder, 
firoro two uorotata oaa tor OanUm mound In 
AorB TO name. 

ATLANTA — Moved Murk Grant, pftdwr, 
from iSrttaytaNMtav dbaMad ttataeaf Mava. 

Cl NON NAT l — OPttanrt Chris Jonea oot- 
flataer. to Nahvfilc. Amartaai Aieoc ta Hon. 
Recxrttod iwry Lee. first baeeman. from 


SATU RDAY’S GAMES 
San Antonio at Barcetona 
London at Maw York-New Jersey 
Sacramento at Ortaida 

SUNDAY'S SAME 
B ln ta-ham al Frortrfurt 


BASKETBALL 


NBA Playoffs 


HOCKEY 


NHLPlayofb 

CONFNRENei CHAMPIONSHIPS 


WALKS CONFSttlNCE 
CT i uilu e hade serlea»> 
fiodoa • 1 *— l 

WI NB eraB l 2 *-* 

First part rt L PUUwBtk Stevens 10 
(Stanton. Francto. UOL Secsrt eertod-2. 
P BN B u rota Francis * (Manny. Stevens). 
S^L X Batfoa RJtourque 7 (Nethr. Jannev). 
IttM. 4. PMNburah. Jaw d nae 1 (Latfeux. 
ReCCh* ) . 1 2:46. 5. Pflteboroh, Lemieux L 13:11. 

THrt BWm Wa n t . 

Mrtsaasaal: Bostonian Bamsso) 9-7-T2— 
XPNtrinrNInMMiURieiWI-tt'B-A 


CLEVELAND— Put Brook Jacoby. thM 
koomawan ISdav dlsrtfed asbroireadMto 
Aarf)2T.BauN>tcentrKfe(LutiLepax.lnHeW- 
«r. Bum Cotarada FadSc Coast Leasue. 

KANSAS CITY— Sent Mite M nann n ta 
Bliefwr.toOniolKLAiiMrlcmASHdafioaAc* 
tlvalrt Mott DavfSrOWdier.Bnm tt«tov fta 
OH HiL Dastartrt Paul ZuvettUrtteWer. 
for assignment 

MiLYifAUKSe— Put Mark Knkfdnn.oM>- 
ar.aBlMaydbablrt DSL AdfvutrtBIII Wag- 
man. ottetnr, from 13-day dta ob i ed QsL 
OAKLAND— Artvafrt Eric Staw.-pncher, 
from 15 go/SNtoilril UsLOndonod DaaaAHt- 
son, pMwr, to Tacoma PCL. 

TEXAS—AeavatadDMnvHUlJJnalnSold- 
te.Bom lMavdsabirt Hat Put John RuomiL 
cafrtitr. rt IS-day dtebtad IH. ao of May L 
TORONTO— Sent FraikwaiaplJrttf-.ouP 
nsM to Ssrracoaa Infewrt to nal League. 


oodi at ARMOueraua pcl. 

MONTREAL— taoolirt Bitat Barnes.pnd>- 
er.fram ln dtanap o ns.AAOphooedMri Roto, 
pitcher, to h e B anioBs. DeNgnoted njjcco 
taesHoautfieidir.toro aSta n njenL Bo ugh t non- 
tract of Jeff PassefOPttdier.lrom tacSowpoSs. 

N.Y. METS — Put Gropo Jefferies, Infieider, 
ewTSdaydNo BtedtaLietroa ett votaAortlZL 
Recalled Cbrts Deanela Infieidv.fnsn TMe- 
MUtar. ii Au natfowc i League. 

PITTSBURGH— Tntod Oanneto MarH- 
nez. first o — not ouffleMer, to Kansas Cfh» 
for victor Cola Pitcbar. 

SAN Di EGO— Pvt Pat a«nentt,plfrJier^n 
ttday dhofcfrt list rotroactlve to April 25. 
Recoiled Stave Rmanbara: pBcher, from Los 
Vegas. Pacific Coast Laaeoe. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Sen t last Musttlns. 
catcher, to Pheenbu PCI. Readied Red 
BetAar. pitcher, from Ptwenbt 
BASKETBALL 

Nattart BaSkcffrti ta gdOTs 

DALLAS — W1U not exerdse option on a»- 
troct of Alex EngBsta forwanL 
• FOOTBAL L 

BUFFALO Ex tended contract of Bill Po- 
Hath g eneral m— or. lor too years. 

DAUAS-Sgnrt am StoudL anartartadk. 
art John Jaita rtde rocotvor. AUke SuHIvan. 
aRsnsNe Bneawn. agreed la antracf tocna. 


FIRST ROUND 
(Oetoef F Ne) 


tedl— ; Pereoo TOJO 7-9 32, Tfaornpeon 4-n 
M A DroUlm M •• 01 M-Wlllome 7-14 23. 
MUtar7-17 HB SchreovrMS O* J0.Smtts2- 
4 2-2 A Plead ne M 2-3 A Sasdero VI 2-2 A 
TOtaiS 4M7 34-27 1ZL • 

Be«ea: Bird 12-19 MB 32, Gamble VI 04 Z 
Port* vn MKLSn*44l MU lewis to-172- 
2UDSmlBi59H12,NliM0to4aMn Broem V 
IHingdwKMST'tMlCWlMfm 
See tat noli indtoew V17 (Person 5-», 
MBta2?.Schrenw*»-l},Betfon»7(BM»& 
DSmlth 0-1, Brow Ml. Footed euf-M.W0- 
Doms. taBeaort Indtaen 43 (Thompson f). 
Boston a (Bird ft. Artrt s f ndtann 24 (W1L 
Dams TO, Sasha 27 (Shaw ft. T«ta iooto- 
IsdOM 30. Boston 29. TerOelcH ffmlts. 
MdttA 

CDtareit e4es series, vn 
Attaato 21 21 M 22-31 

Detroit 25 M 71 23-112 

Altarto: WMflB 23 m wimt MB W tt 

K0naNV(MARlMntf4M12.Wteb3>1S541X 
HM—BMWBWWMMlBSNWMf. 


Cojrpiied by Oar Staff Prom Dupotches 

Outfielder Lenny Dykstra of the 
Phjhufefpfia Phillies was seriously 
iqured and a teammate, catcher 
Darren Daolton, suffered multqrfe 
iquries in an qwtnmrib jfc accident 
early Monday as they returned 
from a bachelor party. 

Tbe two were injured when their 
car struck a tree in snbmban Phila- 
delphia, Radnor Township police 
said. Blood tests determined Dyk- 
stra was legally drank, with Ins 
blood alcohol content exceeding 
the state’s legal limit of 0.10 per- 
cent, said Henry Jansen, the acting 
Radnor Township police chief. He 
declined to specify the percentage. 

Dykstra wfll be charged with 
drunken driving J ans e n said. No 
tests were co ndu cte d on Danlton 
because he was not driving, the 
chief said. 

Lany Sherik, a spokesman fra 
the rallies, said the two had at- 
tended a bachelor party for team- 
mate John Kruk. 

Dykstra suffered a broken right 
coOmbone, three fractured ribs and 
a fractured right check bone, along 
with cuts and bruises of Ins chest, a 


tarred 44 V2». tattoo* vtMXMcQormk* 
242-SALoooort VI 04ZT0ta)>2*91 2VJ2H. 

Drtroll ; Rodman 4-1TM TZ EtaanteAB 24 
1A l.nlmbcar All Ofi ti Duman VM 7422. 
Thomn P-157-9 2ASc4feyV4 2-4 AJoiraan 5-11 
04 to. Aaulrro 4 00 M Vk nomas 0-0 0-0 A 
Hoaflow VgfrOA Hanctoroen M040, Sadtort 
1-2 M X Totals 4440 20-21 in. 

Jpntafpoaf UtataHlIWBiWiMO 
M: Rhrors IKb Moncriaf VZ WWUns 03), Do- 
tronS-U (DitmarsVA Heatings ViTtiamaal- 
A JN—iOfcAgoBrom. F su l rt art Ilon a . 
ta B Dom ls AN a nto 54 twiins UL Detroit W 
CtaOTtogaW JtaNMi Atl a nta 14 iKawcofc 4). 
DMreN XI mwnos T». TOM tonto-AHanta 
2A Datrolt 2L 

CONFBRBICE SAMI FI HALS 


spdeeswoman at Biyn Mawr Hos- 
pital, Ehcn Madison, said- 
Daultbu had a scratched cornea 
cm his left eye and a fracture of the 
orbital bone that makes up the left 
eye socket, as well as cuts and 
braises of the face and cbesL 
Jansen said Dykstra was driving’ 
his 1991 Mercedes Benz when he 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

lost control and crossed Ibe road, 
striking two trees shortly after 1 
AM. He said Dykstra was travel- 
ingai an excessive speed. 

The Rnffies placed Dykstra on 
the 60-day disabled hs! and Daul- 
ton on the 15-day disabled Ksl 
“ life is so unpredictable, " said 
BQ Giles, the team president who 
was near tears al a news conference. 

Despite a release by Sbenk that 
the road was “rain-shekened," po- 
lice said, *Tbe roadway was dry and 
there were no adverse conditions." 

In 1990, Danlton ted National 
League ca t ch er s in games (139), 
walks (72), runs (62) and (foibles 
(301 while hitting .268. 

Dykstra had an outstanding 
1990 season, hitting over .400 until 
June 11, and finishing at 325. Pyk- 
stra is hitting J02. (AP, UPI) 
In Sunday’s games. The Associat- 
ed Press reported: 

Infixes 15, Alifctics & Bob 
Welch, the American League Cy 
Young Award winner last season, 
gave up 13 hits and a major league 
career-high 12 mw 4% innings. He 
lost to Cleveland for the first time 
in 10 career decisions. 

After scoring 20 runs on 21 hits 
in Saturday’s victory, the Indians 
had 19 hits. The total of 35 runs 


was the most ever against Oakland 
in two consecutive games. 

Twins 5, Brewers 2: Shane 
Mack's bases-loaded sacrifice fly 
s-parked a three-run 10th inning for 
visiting Minnesota. 

Rookie Chnck Knoblauch 
walked to start the 10th' off Edwin 
Nunez and moved to second when 
Nunez fumbled Kirby Puckett’s 
sacrifice for an error. Gene Larkin 
s ac ri fi c ed, the runners up before 
Nunez walked Chili Davis inten- 
tionally to load the bases. Made 
broke the tie and Brian Harper 
added a two-run single. 

Red Sox 9, White-Sox 1: Kevin 
Routine hit his first major league 
grand dam. leading Matt Young 
and Boston to a sweep of their 
three-game series in Chicago. 

Romine, malting his first start of 
the season in place of slumping 
FTHr Barits, hit his ilwp off Alex 
Fernandez in the second inning. 

Angels 6, Orioles 4: Jim Abbott 
smvired an early ihrec-nm deficit 
fra his first victcuy in nine starts, 
and Gary G ac tti hit a three-run 
homer during a six-run rally in the 
fourth in Anaheim, California. 

California tied it at 3-3 off Jeff 
Ballard when Lois Sojo singled, 
Wally Joyner doubled and Gaetti 
fait bis third homer. 

Mariners^ Yaakeesd: Greg Bri- 
ley hit a two-run homer in the 16th 
inning, ending the longest gam* 
ever played in the Kingdoms. It 
took 5 boms, 31 minutes. 

After Kerin Maas homered to 
twiH off the Yankees’ 16th, the 
Mariners won it when Omar Viz- 
qud doubled with one out and Bri- 
ley homered off Rich Monteteone. 


(L-A. Later* tort sortOA VO) 


QoWMtou: Eito VTOM21,HtoNf»V74-( 
12. Pefot OTi 00 M A H u rtewoy 15-23 VI 3A 
Rktaaond 700 HH UOirHM H. AstewS-0 
MAMorcJuBon 1*4-1 IVOAHJIl VI OOlTotoert 
»3»47.Mek«*fc) 0404 aTotalMRPl 1S-1BTIA 
l A later*: Porltla»*4 At TO. Worthy 1*35 
1^2A Dl vncWI-2 13. Johnwn 7-157-771, Scott 
1A1SM Z7,OroM MM2, Oomoteli Vt 1-t X 
Draw *4 B« AToagle 5-10 >4 13. Totals 4742 
2*30 ISA 

1 natal Quail 0nlrtlHlSlgi»S-T4 (Hbsfms- 
A Hartawav VA Totoart 1-1. Rkhroand W>. 
LaaAnaales 5-7 (Scoft54k Mason O-ADrawO- 


Slato 45 (Lbtar t). Las AiOTtas a (Jatansen 

TO. Atarts-Goftttl STOH 32 (HwBowoy, 

Marctononis 9), Los Angeles 3S (Johnson 171. 
Ttoal to u t s O oto n Stale SL La* Angeles IX 
Tictaleol Gotei State Dtogol dotonsa. 


FOOTBALL 


¥AAF Standings 


W L T Pet PF PA 
London 4 0 ■ 1900 US a 

Barcelona « 1 0 JS7U4 92 

Frankfurt 5 2 0 JM 122 N» 

Ndrti AoiertcM tart P W sto a 
PLYHAJ. 41ISIM1B 

Montreal 3 4 6 ASS 93 171 

Ortanda ' 2 5 6 JU 144 212 

RMaMt-ourtam e 7 s jx» *42 v 

North Am i rtmn West P toto WW 
San Antonio 3 3 0 ,500 TU *3 

BtanloutaOTi 3 4 0 A 9 B5 109 

Soavncrto 2 S 0 JH TO 123 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Let’s Hear It for Lefties 


W ASHINGTON — We were 
arm-wrestling with each oth- 
er at Lefty's Bar ana Grill the other 
night when word reached us that 
lefties were an inferior species who 
were responsible for more acci- 
dents ana premature deaths than 
any other group. 

Lefty George was so outraged 
that be knocked over a bottle and 
spilled beer on 
his pants. *‘I 
knew it would 
come to this. 

They have no- 
body left to per- 
secute. so they 
have decided to 
go after left- 
handers." 

Lefty Eddie 

“t “ Bcfore 1 BucbwaW 

make any com- Ducnwara 



meat, 1*11 have to study the report. 
Until then. I deny that I have any 
physical or psychological disor- 


“Why are you setting the table- 
cloth on fire?" the Southpaw 
asked me. 

“I am left-handed." I admitted. 
“And I am not ashamed to come 
out of the closet and say iL The 
report was obviously written by 
right-handed psychologists who 
have persecuted left-handers since 
time began.” 

“Listen to this." Lefty Deardorf 
said as he read from his newspaper. 
"Left-handers are more prone to 


Helsinki Museum 
Finally Reopens 


H ELSINKI — The Ateneum 
Museum, which houses Fin- 
land's national collection, reopens 
this month after a long renovation. 

More than 800 paintings, many 
from the “Golden Age" of Finnish 
painting at the turn of the century, 
are being hung for the May 25 
opening. 

The 19th century building, 
closed for six years, houses the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Art and the 
F innish National Collection. The 
most important exhibits, in the 
main hall include Aksdi Gallen- 
Kallela’s 1897 “Leminkainen's 
Mother” depicting a scene from the 
national epic, the Kalevala. a 
12.000-verse poem based on the 
oral folk poetry of eastern Finland. 


diseases and disorders dun right- 
handers.” 

Lefty Cronheim yelled. “Thais a 
stack of horse manure." He 
clutched the air as he fell off his 
stool 

□ 

We all turned to Fred the bar- 
lender. Since he owned the saloon 
be was ambidextrous. 

“Fred, do you think left-handers 
are more dumb than right- 
handers?” 

He replied, “No. They are just 
slower. Look at Frieda over there. 
No one will dance with her because 
she has two left feeL Frankly, 1 
have no problems with lefties un- 
less they’re the designated drivers.” 

“Do you really believe that we’re 
accident-prone like the study indi- 
cates?" 

“Not all of you.” Fred said, “but 
I do worry about your reflexes. 1 
heard on television that lefties al- 
ways forget to put gas in their cars. 
It's something to do with genes." 

□ 

Most of the left-handed people 
at the bar were edgy and dropping 
their pretzels everywhere. Several 
kept stooping to pick up the ccnos 
that constantly fell onto the floor 
through holes in their pockets. 

Lefty Dowd cried, “Let's kill the 
right-handers before they kill us." 

“How can we? There are no left- 
handed guns,” I told him. 

"We should have had the brains 
to figure that out," Frieda declared. 

“That’s just the point," Lefty 
Stanton moaned. 

"Our brains work differently 
from other people's." 

“But we're smarter than right- 
handers." I said. “So we can get 
them to do all our dirty work for 
us." 

□ 

Lefty Cronheim announced, 
“Left-handers are better lovers 
than right-handers.” 

He had our attention. He ex- 
plained, “I have beard this from 
many women who have been kissed 
from the right and bom the left. 
Left-handers hold women as if they 
mean iL” 

Frieda asked. “What about left- 
handed women? Are they better 
romantically than right-handed 
ones?” 

“Probably ,” I assured her. “But 
the ideal situation is if yon put a 
left-handed woman with a left- 
handed guy. Then you’ll really see 
the Earth move." 
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Commerce, Jazz and the Quality of Life 

r stsissL. sssasss; wm ' j v / 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Intelligent, industri- 
ous, inventive, in-tune and in- 
the-slot, Charlie Haden is not the 
best bass player in the world. 
There is no "bat." this is no joust. 
But name one better. For sure, 
nobody has so much of it all 
It comes down to the right 
notes in the right places, no more 
no less. Each note must sound 
“deep and beautiful" in order to 
communicate his “respect for 
beauty and depth,” the latter 
meaning both physical (“when 
the bass stops the bottom falls 
out”) and emotional profundity: 
“Commerce is conditioning us to 
shallowness. There is less and less 
depth in our culture. I fed a re- 
sponsibility to improve the quali- 
ty of life. It's a heavy gig. man. 
Thai’s why I walk around hurting 
all the time.” 

He threads his way through the 
noise, speed and alienation of dai- 
ly life slowly, leaning forward as 
though prepared to break a fall 
Fragile describes him more accu- 
rately than vulnerable. Although 
there’s something broken here, 
it’s solid and has been rebuilt 
many times. Polio left him par- 
tially paralyzed for a while during 
childhood. Now dean for years, 
be was in and out of drug rehibili- 
tation programs For decades. But 
the constant ringing in his ears, 
which no doctor has been able to 
diagnose, has been getting worse 
lately — he wears plugs while 
playing, and bells toll in sync with 
his footsteps. 

No victim, be can summon 
great strength when necessary. He 
has overcome odds to change the 
map. Building such a long, suc- 
cessful cares', which continues to 
peak — Haden is 53 — takes an 
inordinate amount of will for 
someone who can say “it is m ore 
important to be a good person 
than anything else” without 

“Sd credits P ^^raie his 
breadth. In the late ’50s he 
worked with Art Paper, and 
broke with Ornette Colemans 
w-minal freojazz quartet — — he 
was the first to adapt the new 
freedom to the nde of the bassist 
He was with Keith Jarrett (off 
and at for ei ght years); and Eg- 
berto Gismonti and Herbie Han- 
cock. Ryuidri Sakamoto, who 
wrote soundtracks for Bernardo 


Bertolucci's “The Last Emperor" 
and “The Sheltering Sky," is com- 
posing a piece for Haden's bass 
and symphony orchestra. 

His burst of activity within the 
last year includes recording and 
performing with the rockers 
Rickie Lee Jones ("she’s honest") 
and Bruce Hornsby (“a gem”); 
with the Portuguese fado guitarist 
Carlas Paredes: with Pat Meth- 
eny, Stan Getz and David San- 
born, and with the sensational 
new 23-year-old Cuban piano star 
Gonzalo Rubakaba. whom be 
discovered in Havana in 1987 
while leading the Liberation Mu- 
sic Orchestra. 

The LMO began by recording a 
collection of Spanish Civil War 
songs in 1969. The title track of 
this year’s “Dreamkeeper” — 
which was awarded five stars (the 
maximum) by Down Beat maga- 
zine — is based on a poem by 
Tjtnfl un p Hughes. The auburn in- 
dudes the anthem of the African 
National Congress and “San- 

dmo," a Haden composition dedi- 
cated to the Sandiuistas. The 
LMO is c ompri sed of all-stars like 
Carla Bley, Tom Harrell, Paul 
Motion and Branford Marsalis 
who have no need to be sidemen 
any more. Marsalis says: “1 re- 
spect Charlie as a man and a mu- 
srian, not because of his political 
ideas, about which 1 nave no 
opinion. Charlie deserves to be 
heard, although I must ray it's a 
weird band." Haden receives poi- 
son pan letters from Cuban exile 
musicians is the United States. 

All of this sounds too serious, it 
distorts. Although his time has 
arrived (has been arriving fra 30 
years), Haden is not booked on 
career moves or the bottom line as 
bis im p res si ve credits might infra. 
Except fra the damor in his ears, 

fhartie Haden is having fan. He’s 

married again and happy (though 
still paying fra his last divorce). 
His kids are grown up and 
healthy. Living by the sea in up- 
scale Malibu, California, he can 
afford to refuse wdl- paying work 
winch wiH not be fun. He has 
“trouble figuring out the rational- 
izations of people who play dis- 
honest music. I stopped making 
television commercials because it 

was Fire aiding and aVtling the 

enemy, helping the people who 
are destroying our values.” 

He has lately t»k™ to idling 
mnddan jokes, followed by a 


The family moved between 
Nashville, Tennessee. Shenando- 
ah, Iowa, Dd Rio, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and Springfield and 
Forsyth (where Charlie went to 
high school). Missouri; playing 
dances, concerts and (including 
c o mmer c ials) radio shows. After 
discovering jazz and the boss, he 
moved to Las Angeles. The rest, 
he laughs, “is history.” flan Duty 
based his song “Sex, Drugs and 
Rock and Roll" on a Haden solo 
incorporating country melodics 
from Ornette Coleman’s ground- 
breaking album “The Shape of 
Jazz to Come.") 

For such a down-home product 
of middle America, Haden's poli- 
tics are. you might say, unusual. A 
friend hurt “the last Fide- 
listeu" to which he shrugs an 
“O.K. call me nuts” smile and 
gets serious Tast: “It’S becoming 
unpatriotic to be for peace in the 
States. The Gulf War was like a 
soap opera starring Stormin' Nor- 
man. It was disgusting. And while 
everybody’s attention was divert- 
ed, they started pushing a bill 






ClnmHac 

Bassist Haden: Depth and beauty from “the last Fidetista.” 


tb qndgrdap of a laugh. Have you 
head the one about the violinist 
who is eaten by a deaf 1km? How 
about the mobster who sings 
“Strangers in the Night" in 5/4 
time? Then there was this blues- 
man who died and went to heaven 
and, when St Peter asked for a 
sample song, started singing: 
“Didn't wake up this morn- 
ing .. .” 

You don’t get it, right? Many 
blues songs start “Woke up this 
morning,” with a laundry list of 
catastrophe. Perhaps it lakes an 
aficionado to get tins ironic twist. 


In general, it would help to know 
about music to understand Ha- 
den because he's been all music 
since the age of two. 

His mother held him up to the 
mkrophone to ring on country 
songs like “Manaon on the Hill” 
and “Crash on the Highway" with 
the Haden Family band featuring 
Mary-Janc and “Uncle Carl" 
(mom and pop), and Charlie’s 
brothers and asters strumming, 
pkkin& yodding and ringing har- 
mony. By the age of four.ne could 
reach the nnke standing on a 
chair. 


through Congress tor more aid to 
B Salvador. The Liberation Or- 
chestra is deliberately conceived 
to make my concerns about things 
like peace, human rights and rac- 
ism known to as many people as 
possible. But it always comes 
down to beauty and depth. Al- 
ways.” 

it’s even more important than 
usual fra “every note to mean 
something" in Paris. Haden’s bass 
feds “at home" in Paris, where he 
played last month with Rubal- 
caba. He would like the luthier 
Jean-Baptiste Guillaume, who 
built it on Rue de Rome in 1840, 
to “be proud of his instrument" 
Like he wants the songwriter to 
approve of the “tittle melody" 
he’s improvising based on the 

o riginal : 

“Improvisation can teach you a 
lot about life. It teaches me how 
important it is to be constantly 
alert, conscious about what I'm 
doing and to be sensitive to oth- 
ers. 7 think of it as a cathedral. 
You walk in at a certain level and 
you try to raise yourself to the 
levd or awe. I’m willing to risk my 
life to create something worthy 
that's never ever been before.” 

The Liberation Music Orchestra 
will tour Italy, Germany. Austria. 
The Netherlands, France and f in- 
land in June and July. 


PEOPLE 

Princess Cawline Mo^ 

A Public Reappearance 

P rin ce* CmSh of ^ 
still looking thin and pule, w" 
her first official public appears * 

since the death last year f 1 \ 

husband. Stefam CMngbi. % 

power boat racing accident (hfl- * 
companied by her father, p&t . 

Rdai*r. the princess, 34, w**! f / / / '/ 

hair in a Chinese-uyk cut lnp& 'if* 7 
with smalt, somber spectacles ^ ‘ 
dark dress at the 24th intcnu% 
floral bouquet competing .. 

Monte CarKx The pnnccss ^ 
gratulatcd the winner of the 
petition. Tobias KaroKcki of C*j 
Rica, who was awarded Ur ifc . 
cess Grace of Monaco Prut lcr| . - 
entry. 

□ 

Yehudi Menuhin. ai.vepnng (k 
Israeli prize, used (he appear 
before Israel's parliament total 
ajdea for equality for Potato* 

The 75-year-oUl violinist, do* 

British citizen, received jf 
5100.000 1941 Wolf Found* 

Prize for Arts. In accepting j 
award. Sir Yehudi soul Israel at 
adopt “absolute reciprocity. ifc . ■ 
lute equatin’' toward (he Palw 
ians or continue "to la yourmr 
he governed by this fear and % 
lence." He did not speafiaj 
mention Palestinians, hut it » 
dear he was speaking of tfa 
“And this offer can only come ft* 
the stronger,” Menuhin said. - 

□ » 


Translators, the unsung hoe 
of literature, are being rccorafc 
by PEN. Four translators <*& 
cave PEN literary awards IV 
day: WUfiam Werner. l#miShr 
Schwartz, and the team of Rn 
Pevear and Larissa VolofahaH 
“We have long thought that ft 
are underrewarded, underiaii 
aized and underpaid, and t 
translation committee is aunt 
ink to counter that," said La 



McMnrtry. president of Annie 
PEN. “They are necessary for-. '• 1 
healthy spread of literature." 

□ 

Ned Riflrin, the chief curator - 
the Hirshhorn Museum and Sea 
ture Garden in Washington , ! 
been appointed director of 
High Museum of Art in Athr 
He repines Gudumod VTgM , 1 
is retiring after directing die H 
museum for 28 yeare. RiDda, 
has organized exhibitions on So 
art and on a broad range of c 
temporary art in the United Sin 


\ Nn .s* 
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HOLIDAY RENTALS 

FRENCH PROVINCE} 

FOR YOU SUMMHt H0UMR 
id lm n>N bewfeU vftak 
on *» CAP D'ANIBB. Sr 
INTERNATIONAL CAP DAM 
M 91612.17 v 91&2UB. 
916113912. 





































































